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THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 



CHAPTER I. 



/v 



It has been deemed strange that two individuals 
should conceive the same thought, at the same 
instant of time. Those who are skilled in 
psychology, will not be surprised by such coin- 
cidence. Like circumstances produce like re- 
sults, in the world of mind, as in that of 
matter ; and an instance may be found in the 
similar idea conceived at the same time by 
Marion Wade and Elizabeth Dancey — a lady of 
high rank, and a lass of low degree. 

Both were in love with the same man — 
Henry Holtspur, the prisoner. Both had be- 
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thought them of a plan for delivering him from 
his prison ; and if there was anything singular, 
it was, that their schemes were in almost exact 
correspondence. 

The velvet-hooded cloak under which was 
concealed the face and form of Marion Wade, 
had been put on with the same design, as that 
garment, of somewhat similar make, but coarser 
material, that shrouded the shapes of Dick Dan- 
cey's daughter. 

Both were bent upon one and the same 
errand. 

There may have been some difference as to 
the means and hopes directed towards its ac- 
complishment ; but none as to the motive — 
none as to the time intended for its trial. Both 
had chosen the hour of midnight. 

Neither was this an accidental coincidence. 
No more than Bet Dancey, had Marion Wade 
trusted to chance as to the hour for making the 
attempt. During the day she had made her 
inquiries, and resolved upon her measures. 
Through the medium of a confidential maid — 
also an old acquaintance of the soldier Withers — 
she had ascertained that the latter would be on 
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post over the prisoner from twelve till two at 
night. She had learnt, moreover, some things 
about the character and disposition of this trust- 
worthy sentinel — leading her to believe that he 
would not prove an exception to the general rule 
of mankind ; and that gold would overcome his 
scruples — if administered in sufficient quantity. 
For this sufficiency had she provided. 

Even without regard to these considerations, 
the hour of midnight was one that might have 
been chosen on its own account. AH the 
dwellers within the mansion — as well as its 
stranger guests — would be then abed; and 
there would be less chance of her design being 
frustrated by discovery. 

It was a mere accident that caused a differ- 
ence of some ten minutes of time, between the 
arrival of bis two deliverers at the door of Holt- 
, spur's prison ; and in this the lass had gained 
the advantage over the lady. 

At the moment when Bet Dancey was stand- 
ing before the wicket, Marion Wade was stealing 
softly from her chamber to make her way through 
darkness down the great staircase, and along the 
silent halls and corridors of the paternal mansion. 

B 2 
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Inside his silent cell, Holtspur had heard the 
clock striking the hour of twelve, in solemn 
lugubrious tones — too consonant with his 
thoughts. 

It was the twelve of midnight. 

" I wish it were twelve of to-morrow's noon," 
soliloquized he, when the tolling had ceased. " If 
I have correctly interpreted the conversation I 
overheard this morning, ere that hour I shall be 
farf rom this place. So — the Tower is my des- 
tination. After that — aye, what after that? 
Perhaps — the block ? Why fear I to pronounce 
the word ? I may as well look it boldly in the 
face : for I know that the vengeance of that vile 
woman — that has pursued me all through life, 
since she could not have my heart, will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than my head. It is her 
hand I recognize in this — her hand that penned 
the postscript to that despatch ; or, at all events, 
was it she who dictated it. 

" I wish it were the hour to depart hence. 

There can be no dungeon in the Tower so 

terrible as this — on one side of the wall Hell, on 

the other Paradise. I can think only of Paradise 

. where Marion is present. She so dear to me — 
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SO near to me — almost breathing the same at- 
mosphere ; and yet oblivious of my existence ! 
Perhaps 

" Ha ! footsteps stirring outside ? The sen- 
try talking to some one ! Tis the voice of a 
woman I 

" One (rf the domestics of the mansion, I 
suppose, who has stolen forth to exchange the 
day's gossip with the guard ? 'Tis a late hour 
for the girl to be gadding ; but perhaps 'tis the 
hour of her choice ? I can envy this wench and 
her soldier sweetheart their easy opportunities. 
Perhaps equally to be envied is the free' and easy 
fashion, with which they enter upon a love affair, 
and escape out of it ? With them there is no 
such terrible contingency as a broken heart. To- 
morrow he may be gone ; and the day afler she 
will be as gay as ever ! 

" How diflferent with a passion like mine ! 
Absence can have no effect upon it. Not even 
the terrors of the Tower can bring it to a ter- 
mination. It will end only under the axe of the 
executioner — if that is to be my fate. 

" These gossips are getting nearer the door^ 
Though they are talking in a low tone, I might 
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hear what they say, by placing my ear to the 
keyhole. I have no inclination to make myself 
the depository of their coarse love secrets ; but 
perhaps I may hear something of myself, or of 
her ! That may make it worth my while to 
play eavesdropper." 

The prisoner rose from his seat; and succeeded 
in getting himself into an erect attitude. But all 
at once he sank back upon the bench ; and only 
by adroitly balancing his body did he save him- 
self from falling upon the floor. 

" By the good St. Vitus !" he exclaimed, 
rather amused at his misadventure, " I had for- 
gotten that my feet were not free. After all, 
what I should hear might not be worth the 
eflbrt. m leave them to keep their secrets — 
whatever they be — to themselves." 

So resolving, he resumed his sedentary atti- 
tude upon the bench, and remained silent, but as 
before, listening. 

By this, the speakers had approached nearer to 
the door ; and their jwords could now be distinctly 
heard inside the storeroom. 

" So !" resumed Holtspur, after listening for 
a short while ; ^'lovers, as I suspected. He talks 
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of kissing her ! I can hear that word above all 
the others. Ho ! they are pressing against the 
door ! What ! Surely the key turns in the 
lock ? Can they be coming in ?" 

The question was answered by the unlocking 
of the door ; which upon the next instant swung 
silently upon its hinges, until it stood half open. 
Against the glimmer of the lamp outside. Holt- 
spur could dimly distinguish two forms — one of 
them a woman. 

The male figure was the nearer one ; though 
the woman was close behind. 

On opening the door, the sentry had thrust 
his head inside the room — but evidently without 
any design of introducing his body. 

" Are you sleeping Master ?" interrogated he, 
speaking in a tone that did not seem unkindly, 
and only a little louder than a whisper. 

" No/' replied the prisoner, answering the 
man frankly, while imitating his cautious tone. 

" All right, then !" said the sentry : " for 
there be a lady here as wants to have a word 
with ye ; and as I suppose ye don't care to do 
your talkin' i' the dark, I'll lend you my lamp 
for a bit. But don't make your di'logue a long 
un : there be danger in what I'm doin'.'' 
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So saying, the trooper walked back into the 
archway, for the purpose of fetching his lamp ; 
while the woman, pushing past him, stepped in- 
side the room. 

As the phrase, " there be a lady," fell from 
the lips of the sentinel, the heart of Henry Holt- 
spur, throbbed quick within his bosom. Sweet 
thoughts willed up at the words. 

Could he have been mistaken in believing his 
midnight visitor a domestic of the mansion ? 
Might it not be its mistress ? 

In the dim light he saw a female form closely 
wrapped in hood and cloak. In that guise, she 
ixlight be either a peasant or a princess. The 
figure was tall, upright, commanding. Such 
was that of Marion Wade ! 

Holtspur's fond fancy was destined to a short 
indulgence. The lamp was passed through the 
half-opened door ; and placed upon a stool that 
stood near. Its glare fell upon the form of his 
visitor — lighting up a crimson cloak — lighting 
up features of a gipsy type, with dark, flashing 
eyes — beautiful features, it is true, but altogether 
unlike the angelic countenance he had been con- 
juring up — the countenance of Marion Wade. 
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" It is not she — only Maid Marian !"' 

Holtspur's hopeful glance suddenly changed 
to one of disappointment, as he identified the 
daughter of the deerstealer. Perhaps it was 
well for him — for both — that Betsey did not 
observe the transformation. The obscure light 
of the lamp hindered the girl from having a 
chagrin, equal, if not greater, than his. 

" Mistress Betsey !" he exclaimed, on reco- 
vering from the first flutter of his surprise. 
"You here! What has brought you to my 
prison ?" 

" Hush I ejaculated the girl, moving rapidly 
forward from the door — which the sentry had 
taken the precaution to shut behind him — 
" Speak only in whispers ! I've come to save 
you — to get you out of this ugly place." 

" But how ? Tis not possible, I fear ? The 
door is guarded — the sentry is outside? I 
could not go forth without being seen ?" 

" You will be seen — that*s true. But it won't 
matter a bit. If you'll follow my directions, 
you'll get out without being hindered. That's 
sufficient. Father and Master Garth planned it 
all, before we left home. They are waiting for 
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you on the edge of the wood — up the hill, 
just behind the house." 

" Ah ! a plan for me to escape ? What is it, 
my brave Betsey ?" 

" You're to take my cloak. It's a long one ; 
and will reach nigh down to your feet. But, 
for fear it wouldn't, I brought an extra skirt 
along with me. Here it is." 

Saying this, the girl whipped the doak from • 
her shoulders — disclosing at the same time a 
skirt of some kind of coarse stuff, which she had 
been carrying under her arm. 

" Now, sir !" she continued, in a tone of 
urgency, " on with them as quick as you can : for 
he may get impatient, and want to come in." 

" What !" exclaimed Holtspur, whose surprise 
at the proposal was only equalled by admiration 
of her who had made it. " And do you mean 
that I am to pass out — disguised in your gar- 
ments — and leave you here ?" 

" Of course I do. What other way is there? 
We can't both go out. He'd stop you for a cer- 
tainty ; and me too, may be, for trying to get 
you away. You must go out alone,^^ 

" And leave you behind — to be punished for 
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aiding me to escape ? No, generous girl ! I had 
rather die, than do that." 

" Oh, sir ! don't talk in that foolish way. Pray 
go as I tell you to. Have no fear for me ! They 
can't do much to a girl that's got nothing to 
lose. Besides, I don't feel much afeerd of get- 
ting him to pass me out afterwards. It 'U be 
no good his keeping me in. That won't save 
him, from whatever they may do to him."- 

The him thus pointedly alluded to. was the 
amorous sentry ; who was just then heard pass- 
ing to and fro upon his round, with a step that 
denoted impatience. 

" O, sir, go ! I beg of you go — or— I — we 
may never see you again." 

There was a tone of sadness in the entreaty, 
which Holtspur could hardly have failed to no- 
tice. But the appeal had shaken his resolution 
to remain. From what she had said, he saw that 
in all probability the girl would get clear, or with 
some slight punishment. Perhaps she might 
succeed in deceiving the sentry' still further, and 
escape without difficulty. Holtspur knew she 
was clever and quick-witted. 

" Never fear for me, sir !" said she, as if in- 
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terpreting his thoughts. " I can manage him. 
He'll do what I want him to ; I know he will/' 

" If I thought that " 

" You may think it ;" responded she, at the 
same time cutting the cords that bound the pri- 
soner, " you may be sure of it. Leave him to 
me. Now, sir, the doak. No, the skirt first. 
That's the way to fix it. Now the cloak. Here ! 
put your head into the hood— draw it well over 
your face. That'll do. When you go out, don't 
stop to speak to him. He'll want to kiss you 
— I know that. You musn't let him, but 
keep quick on to the door. The wicket is on 
the latch. When you get outside you can run 
as fast as you like. Make for the trees at the 
top of the hill. There you will find father 
along with your own man, Master Garth. It's 
dark as pitch outside. I'll keep the lamp here 
till you get through the passage. I defy him tq 
tell it isn't me, if you don't let him kiss you. 
Don't do that ; but pass him as rapidly as you 
can. Now you're ready ? Go !" 

This long chapter of directions was spoken 
more quickly than it can be read. Before the 
final word was uttered. Bet Dancey had suc- 
ceeded in disguising the prisoner. 
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She herself retained her complete dress — the 
only part of her left uncovered being her head 
and shoulders. 

Holtspur gazed for a moment upon the gene- 
rous boldly beautiful girl; and with a glance that 
told of tenderness. She might have mistaken 
it for a look of love. Alas ! — for her sake, alas ! 
— it was only the gaze of gratitude. 

At that moment the sentry struck his halbert 
against the stoup — as if summoning them to a 
separation. 

" Coming, Master Withers ! Tm coming," 
cried the girl in an under tone, at the same time 
placing her lips close to the keyhole, " open, and 
let me out !'* 

The bolt was tumied briskly at the words. 
Withers was longing for that promised kiss. 
The door was reopened ; and the cloaked figure 
glided forth into the darkness. 

Withers closed the door behind it — without 
going inside for his lanthorn. He did not desire 
light just then, nor the delay of getting one. 
He could return for the lamp at any time — after 
that pleasant occupation in which he anticipated 
engaging himself. 
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He only waited to secure the bolt against any 
chance of the prisoner's attempting to come 
forth. 

This occupied him scarce ten seconds of time ; 
but short as was the delay, it lost him his ex- 
pected pleasure. 

As he turned round after locking the door, he 
heard the click of the wicket latch ; and the 
moment after saw the cloaked form of his sup- 
posed sweetheart outlined in the opening. In 
another instant she had passed through slam- 
ming the wicket behind her I 

Thinking there might still be a chance of se- 
curing the kiss, Withers ran to the front en- 
trance; and, re-opening the wicket, stepped briskly 
outside. 

" Confound the vixen !" he muttered, as he 
stood peering into the darkness ; " I b'lieve she 
be clear gone away ! Mistress Betsey ! Mistress 
Betsey ! where are you, girl ? Won't you come 
back and keep your promise ?" 

As he made this appeal he fancied he saw 
her figure some score of yards out in front of 
the gateway ; where the next moment it myste- 
riously disappeared, as if sinking into the earth ! 
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Neither of his interrogatories met with a re- 
sponse. From the low tone in which he spoke, 
it was scarce likely he had been heard. He 
dared not call aloud — lest his voice might sum- 
mon the guard from the inner court. 

" Confound the vixen !" he once more mut- 
tered ; '' she be gone for certain, and's tricked 
me out 'o that kiss." 

" It an't so much matter, after all," con- 
tinued he, making a feint at self-consolation, 
" I can make up for it the morrow, by taking as 
many as I want. She's afeerd to keep the lady 
waiting — whoever she be — and not getting the 
shiners that's been promised her. She's right, 
maybe. She knows she'll see me again ; so let 
her go." 

And with this consolatory reflection, he tiu^ned 
back into the arched entrance — with the inten- 
tion of recovering the lamp, left in the apartment 
of the prisoner. 
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CHAPTER II. 



While proceediog along the passage, it oocorred 
to Withers that he had left the wicket on the 
latch. With this unlocked, and the door of the 
store-room open at the same time, there might be 
danger of the prisoner making his escape. He 
knew that the latter was fast bound, both hand 
and foot ; but, in his soldiering experience, he 
had known more than one captive get free from 
such fastenings. 

To make safe, therefore, he turned back to- 
wards the outer gate — with the intention of 
securing it. 

As he stood holding the wicket in his hand, 
a thought influenced him to look once more into 
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the darkness. Perhaps, after all, Betsey might 
come back ? Her running away might have been 
only a frolic on her part — meant merely to tease 
him ? He would take another look out at any 
rate. There could be no harm in that. 

With this resolve he remained — holding the 
door half open, and peering out into the dark* 
ness. 

He had been thus occupied, scarce ten seconds 
of time, when an object appeared before his eyes 
that elicited from him a series of joyful ejacula- 
tions. It was the figure of a woman wrapped 
in hood and cloak, coming round an angle of 
the wall, and evidently advancing towards the 
spot where he stood. Who could it be b\it 
Betsey ? 

« Good !" cried Withers. " She has not 
gone after all. That be she comin' back round 
the comer o' the house. Tant the way I thought 
she went off; but I must ha' been mistaken. 
Yes ; she it be — doak, hood, and all ! I might 
ha' knowed she wouldn't go without gettin' the 
kiss. I'm glad on't hows'soever. A bird ia 
the hand's worth two in the bush." 

As the soldier thus congratulated himself on 
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: bis sweetheart — and was 

, lA or prospect of that promised 

: . .ked figure arrived id front of 

u.d stepped within a few paces of 

, c ;ou were gone, and had given me 
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.^.;v v^^^ biul Uuwi prt\$ented herself. Beyond 

.' i>o y/xuul vlaiwe — ^a "lady of the land." 
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On perceiving his mistake, the surprised sentry 
gave way to a series of very natural reflections. 
" It be the one as sent Betsey ? Sure it be ! 
She's growed impatient, and come herself. I 
suppose shell want to go in, and see him too. 
Well, for a kiss, I don't mind lettin' her ; though 
I'd rather a had that buss from Betsey." 

" Good night, sir !" said the lady, speaking 
in a tone that courted conciliation, though indi- 
cative of some surprise at the style of the sen- 
try's first salutation. 

" The same to yourself, mistress !" rejoined 
the soldier, putting on his most courteous air ; 
" May I be so bold as to ask your errand ? It 
be a dark night for a fine lady to be abroad ; 
and late too !" 

" If I mistake not," said she, without heed- 
ing the interrogatory, '* you are Withers?" • 

On putting this question, she approached a 
little nearer to the sentry — as she did so, draw- 
ing her jewelled hand within the cloak, and let- 
ting the hood fall back from her head. Her 
beautiful face would have been visible, but for 
the absence of light ; and trusting to this, she 
had no fear of being recognised. 

c2 
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" Withers, madame ! William Withers ; that 
be my name, at your service/* 

" Thanks, Master Withers, for saying so : 
since in truth I want you to do me a service." 

" Name it, fair lady !" gallantly challenged 
the young cuirassier. 

" You are on guard over a prisoner. I need 
not say who that prisoner is : since I believe 
there is but one. I want to see him. Tis on 
very important business." 

" Oh ! I understand," said Withers, looking 
superlatively wise. 

"I want only a word with him. You can 
give me the opportunity ?" 

** Certain I can," replied the sentry, " if you 
think it be necessary for you to see him yourself.^* 

" Oh ! sir — it is necessary !" 

" Well, I didn't know that. I thought the 
message you sent by the girl would be sufficient. 
She's been, and seen him, and gone again. You 
han't met her, then, I suppose?" 

•* Met her ! Whom ?" 

" Why the young girl you sent to speak with 
him inside." 

" I — I — sent no one." 
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These monosyllabic words were pronounced 
with a choking utterance, that betrayed some- 
thing more than surprise. 

'• 0-ah !" muttered the sentry to himself^ 
" there's another, then, as has private business 
with my prisoner. Hang this Holtspur ! All 
the fine ladies in the land appear to be runnin 
after him. Well ; I won't make fish o' one and 
flesh o' 'tother. This un shall have her chance 
as well as the one that sent Betsey ; and since 
she's come herself, instead of doing the thing by 
deputy, she desarves to have at least as good an 
opportunity as the tother. Fair play in love as 
well as in war — that be Will Withers way o' 
thinking." 

"I say Mistress," continued he, once more 
addressing himself to the lady. " I have no 
objection to your going inside a minute — if ye 
promise me not to make it long." 

" Oh ! I promise it good Withers ! You 
shall not go unrewarded. Take this in return 
for your generous kindness." 

At these words, the jewelled hand reappeared 
outside the foldings of the velvet — this time with 
its palni held upward. Another gleam just then 
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illuminated the atmosphere — enabling the sentry 
to perceive the bounteous bribe that was offered 
to him. The outspread palm was covered with 
coins — as many as could lie upon it. Surely it 
was not the electric light that had given to them 
their yellow tint ? No. Withers could not be 
mistaken. The coins were gold ! 

Without saying a word, he stretched out his 
own large paw till it touched the delicate fingers 
of the lady ; and then, permitting the pieces of 
gold to slip into his palm, he quickly transferred 
them to his pocket. 

" Your hand. Mistress, for another purpose," 
said he, holding out his own to take it; and 
as the trembling fingers were deposited within 
his, he stepped sideways inside the wicket, 
leading the lady after him. 

In this fashion, they traversed the dark arch- 
way — until they had reached the entrance to the 
storeroom. 

There stopping, the sentry once more turned 
the key in the lock ; and, as before, pushed the 
door partially open. 

" Ho ! master !" said he, again directing his 
voice into the room, but without going in him-* 
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self ; " here's another feminine come to speak 
with you ; and I beg you won't be so long about 
it, as you were before. Now, Mistress ; go in ! 
You'll find the gentleman inside." 

So saying he handed the lady over the 
threshold; closed and locked the door behind 
her ; and walked back towards the wicket — 
partly to see whether Bet Dancey might not still 
be lingering outside ; but also with the idea of 
submitting his treasure to the test of another 
flash of the lightning : in order to assure him* 
self that the coins were gold ! 

It is scarce necessary to say, that the second 
visitor to the cell of the imprisoned patriot, was 
Marion Wade. That will have been guessed 
already. 

Had the lamp remained, where the sentry had 
first set it, the daughter of Sir Marmaduke could 
not have been two seconds within the store-room, 
without discovering who was its occupant. As 
it was, a short interval elapsed before she became 
aware of the strange transformation that had 
taken place in the personnel of the prison. 

On hearing the key grating in the lock, the 
substitute of Henry Holtspur — believing it to be 
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a visit of inspection on the part of the guard 
corporal — or some similar intrusion — had sud- 
denly snatched the lamp from off the stool, and 
placed it in a less conspicuous position — behind 
some lumber in a corner of the room. 

The result was to make that portion occupied 
by herself, almost as obscure as if no light was 
in the place; and, the girl, who had glided back 
to the bench, and taken her seat upon It, might 
without close scrutiny have been taken for a man 
—for Henry Holtspur. 

And for him was she for a time mistaken. It 
was under this belief, that Marion made that 
timid and trembling approach ; and this it was 
that caused her voice to quiver, as she faltered 
forth his name. 

The voice that spoke in response, at once dis- 
pelled the illusion. It was not that o^ Henry 
Holtspur — which would have been known to 
Marion Wade, despite the obscurity that sur- 
rounded her. It was not the voice of any man. 
It was a woman's ! 

Before the lady could recover from her sur- 
prise, the form of a woman — tall as her own — 
was seen rising erect from the bench ; then step- 
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ping forth from the shadowed side of the room 
until the face was conspicuously displayed under 
the light of the lamp. 

Marion Wade recognized that countenance, 
as one that had often — too often — disturbed her 
dreams. It was Bet Dancey who was thus un- 
expectedly confronting her ! 

The short, sharp scream that escaped from the 
lips of the lady, expressed an emotion stronger 
than surprise. It comprehended that, and far 
more. She who had uttered it, comprehended 
all! 

This was the girl who had been sent to speak 
with the prisoner ! Who sent her ? No one. 
She had come on her own errand. She had 
come, and he was gone! She had rescued 
him, by remaining in his place ! 

These thoughts followed one another so rapidly, 
as to be almost simultaneous. They had all 
passed through the mind of Marion Wade, before 
a word was exchanged between herself and the 
individual who stood before her. 

The latter, with equally quick comprehension, 
interpreted the presence of the lady in that apart- 
ment. She bad come in the same cause as 
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herself; though too late for a like success. Not 
a doubt had Bet Dancey that she in the dark 
velvet cloak had entered that room with the 
design of releasing the prisoner — in the same 
manner as she had herself done scarce five 
minutes before. 

She well knew who was her competitor in this 
self-sacrificing game. If the black hair and dark 
flashing orbs of Dick Dancey 's daughter had dis- 
turbed the dreams of Marion Wade, so too had 
the golden tresses and blue beaming eyes of 
Sir Marmaduke's, more than once, rendered 
uneasy the slumbers of the forest maiden. 
The understanding was mutual. In her own 
thoughts each found a key to the actions of the 
other. 

The rivals stood face to face — Marion shrink- 
ing, chagrined — Betsy unabashed, triumphant. 

There was an interval of embarrassing silence. 
It was brought to an end by the girl ; other- 
wise it might have remained unbroken, as the 
lady was turning to leave the room in silence. 

" You've named the name of Henry Holtspur ? 
He's not here. Mistress Marion Wade." 

" I can perceive that without your assistance/' 
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answered the proud daughter of Sir Marmaduke 
— who perhaps would not have deigned a reply, 
had she not been piqued by the tone of the in- 
terrogator. 

" You expected to find him, didn't you ?" 

Marion hesitated to make reply. 

" Of course you did ; else why should you 
have come here ? You intended to set him free ; 
but you're too late Mistress Wade. Master 
Holtspur has friends who think as much of him 
as you — perhaps more. One of them, you see, 
has been before you ?" 

"You mean yourself?" 

Marion was constrained to put this question, 
by a thought that had suddenly occurred to 
her. She remembered the words of the sentry, 
who had spoken of " a girl having been sent by 
a lady.'^ 

After all, was Bet Dancey only a messenger ? 
And was there a real rival — one of her own rank 
— in the back ground ? 

Such a belief would to some extent have been 
consolatory to the heart of the questioner. But 
even this slight hope was crushed, by the reply 
to her interrogatory. 
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"A strange question that, Mistress Marion 
Wade ? You see me here ? You see I have risked 
my life to save his ? Do you think I would do 
that for another ? No— not for the queen herself 
—who I've heard likes him as much, as either 
you or me ?" 

"There's not much risk," replied Marion 
becoming irritated in spite of herself, at the in- 
solent tone of her rustic rival. " To you I 
should think, not much risk of anything." 

" Indeed ! And to you — had you been in 
time to set him free ? How then ?" 

Marion had turned her back upon her taunt- 
ing interrogator, and was moving towards the 
door — to avoid the unpleasantness of any further 
parley with one whose words, as well as actions, 
had already given her so much pain. 

" Stay !" cried her tormentor, as if delighted 
to continue the persecution. "You appear 
disappointed, at not having an opportunity to 
show your friendship for Master Holtspur. You 
may do something yet, if you have a mind. I 
dare ye to take my place, and let me go out. If 
you do, I'll let him know of it the first time 1 
see him. I know that that would be doing him 
a service. Now ?" 
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** Away, rude girl ! I decline your al)surd pro- 
position. I shall hold no further speech with 
you." 

As the lady said this, she stretched forth her 
hand, and rapped against the door — making as 
much noise as her trembling fingers were capable 
of, and without any r^ard to the precautions 
with which she had been charged by the sentry. 

Withers was waiting outside. The key turned 
quickly in the lock ; and the door was once more 
held open. 

The lady glided silently out, and on through 
the wicket, without staying to speak a word of 
thanks. 

But she had thanked the sentry in advance, 
and was thinking no more of bis services. 

As she looked forth from the wicket, the 
storm, for some hours threatening, had burst; 
and the rain was descending like a deluge upon 
the earth. 

She stayed not under the shelter of the 
arched entrance — she did not think of staying ; 
but stepped fearlessly over the threshold, and 
out into the open way — reckless of the rain, and 
daring the darkness. 
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There was a storm in her own bosom ; in 
violence equalling that of the elements — in 
blackness eclipsing them ! 

There was not a gleam of light in the cloudy 
canopy of the heavens. 

So, on the horoscope of her own future, 
there was not a ray of hope. 

To her Henry Holtspur was no more — at 
least, no more to make her happy. She scarce 
felt gladness at his escape; though it would 
have been supreme joy, had she herself been 
the instrument that had secured it. 

After all her fond imaginings — after a sacri- 
fice that brought shame, and a confession that 
made known to him the complete surrender of 
her heart — to be thus crossed in the full 
career of her passion — abandoned — slighted, she 
might almost say — and for a rival who was 
only a rustic ! Oh ! it was the very acme of 
bitterness — the fellest shape that jealousy could 
have assumed ! 

It was not merely the last incident that was 
leading her into the depth of despair. It only 
overflowed the cup already at its full. Too many 
signs had appeared before her eyes — the report 
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of too many circumstances had reached her 
ears — to leave her in doubt, about the relation- 
ship that existed between Henry Holtspur and 
his late deliverer. How cordial mast it be, on 
the part of the latter, to stimulate her to such 
an act as that just performed ; and how con- 
fident must she have been of being rewarded 
for her self-sacrifice !" 

A woman would not do such a thing for one 
likely to treat her with indifference ? 

So reasoned Marion Wade; though she 
reasoned wrongly. 

It might be a liaison, and not an honest 
love ? Considering the relative position of the 
parties, this was probable enough ; but to the 
mind of Marion it mended not the matter to 
think so. On the contrary, it only made the 
ruin appear more complete! Both men and 
women are more painfully affected by a jealousy 
of the former, than of the latter ! 

Alas ! that the statement should be true ; 
but it is so. He who denies it knows not 
human nature— knows not human love! 

It would not be true to say, that Marion 
Wade reflected after this philosophic fashion ; 
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and yet it would be equally untrue, to allege 
that her mind was altogether free from such a 
reflection. Though beautiful as an angel, she 
was but a woman — imbued with all a woman's 
sensibilities— her sensualities too, though divinely 
adorned ! 

With the reckless air of one crossed in love, 
she strode forth into the darkness — taking no 
heed of the direction. 

She walked with hasty steps ; though not to 
avoid the pelting of the rain, or shun exposure 
to the storm. 

On the contrary, she seemed to court these 
assaults : for, having arrived at the end of the 
verandah — whither she had strayed by chance 
— instead of seeking shelter under its roof, she 
stayed outside upon the open sward. 

Although within a very short distance of the 
door — by which she might have found easy in- 
gress to the mansion — she refrained from 
entering. Flinging the hood back upon her 
shoulders, she turned her face upward to the 
sky, and seemed as if seeking solace from, the 
cold deluge that poured down from the clouds 
— the big drops dancing upon her golden 
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tresses, and leaving them as if with reluctance 
to saturate .the silken foldings that draped her 
majestic form. 

" Oh ! that I could weep like you, ye skies !" 
she exclaimed, "andj like you, cast the cloud 
that is over me ! Alas ! 'tis too dense to be 
dissolved in tears. To-morrow ye will be 
bright again, and gay as ever ! To-morrow ! 
Ah ! 'twill be the same to me — to-morrow and 
for ever !" 

"Marion!" 

The voice pronouncing her name came not 
from the sky she was apostrophising; though 
it was one that sounded in her ear sweet as 
any music of heaven ! 

Were her senses deceiving her? Was it 
the distant thunder that muttered " Marion ?" 

No thunder could have spoken so pleasantly : 
it was the voice of a lover, uttering the accents 
of love ! 

Once more heard she the voice — once more 
pronouncing : ** Marion !" 

She had listened for its repetition with an 
earnestness that brooked not anibiguity. She 
no longer suspected the thunder of having 
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proclaimed her name. The voice was recog- 
nized. It was that of one not worshipped in 
Heaven, but upon Earth. 

The lightning aided in his identification. A 
favouring flash discovered a well-known form 
and face. Henry Holtspur was standing by 
her side ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Holtspur's presence at this point requires ex- 
planation. Why did he linger upon a spot to 
him fraught with extreme peril — when almost 
certain death would be the consequence of his 
recapture ? 

'Tis said, that the fox and hare delight to 
roam around the precincts of the kennel — as if 
fascinated with the danger ! 

The conduct of Scarthe's prisoner, in thus 
keeping to the proximity of his prison, though 
seeming to resemble the folly of the fox, and 
the phrenzy of the hare, admits of an easy 
explanation. 

On getting outside the wicket-gate — which he 
had taken the precaution to shut behind him — 

d2 
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Holtspur had gone off in a line at right angles 
to the western facade of the mansion. He had 
some remembrance of the moated ditch that 
surrounded the shrubbery. He had observed 
that it was waterless ; and could be easily reached 
from the glacis. Once in its bottom, he would 
be safe from observation ; and, standing erect, 
he could see over the parapet, and ascertain 
whether he was pursued. If not, he could go 
at his leisure along its dry hollow; and get 
round to the rear of the dwelling, without set- 
ting foot upon the open pasture ground. If 
pursued at once, the ditch would still be his 
best place of concealment. 

On reaching its edge, he had leaped into it. 

It was no fancy of the sentinel, that a cloaked 
figure had disappeared in that direction — in a 
somewhat mysterious manner. 

After making his descent into the ditch, 
Holtspur came to a halt — to disembarrass him- 
self of the unbecoming garments that impeded 
the action of his arms and limbs. Both the 
fekirt and cloak were cast off. 

His next actio. i was to elevate his eyes above 
the parapet ; and, if possible, ascertain whether 
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his escape had become known to the guards. 
This action took place, just as the sentry had 
stepped outside the wicket, and was calling upon 
his Betsey to come back. It was so dark, Holt- 
spur could not see the man ; but he had noted 
the lifting of the latch, and could hear his mut- 
terlngs. 

Next moment the lightning flashed — reveal- 
ing to the astonished eyes of the sentry a lady 
robed in rich velvet. 

Holtspur saw the lady by the same light — 
deriving from the sight a very different im- 
pression. 

His first feeling was one of surprise — quickly 
succeeded by a vague sense of pain. 

The first arose from seeing Marion Wade 
abroad at that hour of the night; for, despite 
the cloak and close- drawn hood, he had recog- 
nized the daughter of Sir Marmaduke. Her 
bounding step and tall symmetrical form were 
not to be mistaken by any one who had ever 
observed them ; and upon the mind of Henry 
Holtspur they were indelibly impressed. 

His second emotion was the result of a series 
of interrogative conjectures. For what purpose 
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was she abroad ? Was it to meet some one ? 
An appobtment ? Scarthe ? 

For some seconds the lover's heart was on 
fire — or felt as if it was. 

Fortunately, the dread sensation was short- 
lived. 

It was replaced by a feeling of supreme plea- 
sure. The soul of Henry Holtspur trembled with 
triumphant joy, as he saw the lady moving 
forward to the court-yard gate, and seeking 
admission from the sentry. He could hear part 
of the conversation passing between them. The 
lightning's flash showed him her hand ex- 
tended, with the yellow gold glittering between 
her fingers. There was no difliculty in divining 
her intention. She was bribing the guard. For 
what ? For the privilege of passing inside ? 

"I've been wronging her!" exclaimed Holt- 
spur» conjecturally, shaping her purpose to his 
wishes. "If so, I shall make full atonement 
The glove worn by Scarthe may have been 
stolen — must have been. If 'tis for me her 
visit is intended, then I shall know to a cer- 
tainty. Such a sacrifice as this could not come 
fi-om a coquette? Ah ! she is risking every- 
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thing. I shall risk my liberty-— my life^— 
to make sure that it is for me. 'Tis bliss to 
fancy that it is so." 

As he said this, he stepped eagerly up to the 
moated wall — with the intention of scaling it, 
and returning to the gateway. 

He did not succeed in the attempt. The 
parapet was high above his head. He had 
been able to see over it, only by standing back 
upon the sloping acclivity of the counterscarp. 
He could not reach it with his hands — though 
springing several feet upward from the bottom 
of the fosse. 

After several times repeating the attempt, he 
desisted. 

" The footbridge I" muttered he, remember- 
ing the latter. " I can go round by it." 

He turned along the outside edge of the 
moat — in his anxious haste no longer taking 
precaution to keep concealed The darkness 
favoured him. The night was now further ob- 
scured by the thick rain, that had suddenly 
commenced descending. This, however, bin* 
dered him from making rapid progress : for the 
sloping sward of the counterscarp had at once 
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become dippery, and it was with difficulty he 
could keep his footing upon it. 

On reaching the bridge, another obstade pre- 
sented itself. The gate that crossed it at mid- 
way was shut and locked — as was customary at 
night — and it was a somewhat perilous feat to 
climb over it. 

It was performed, however; and Holtspur 
stood once more within the enclosed grounds of 
the shrubbery. 

The delay of gaining access to them had been 
fatal to his original design. As he faced to- 
wards the gate entrance, he heard the wicket 
once more turning upon its hinges ; and saw 
a wofnan's figure outlined in the opening. In 
another instant it had moved around the angle ' 
of the building, and was advancing in the direc- 
tion of the verandah. 

Holtspur paused ; and for a .moment hesi- 
tated to present himself. Could he have been 
mistaken as to the purpose of that nocturnal 
visit to the courtyard? What would he not 
have given for the secret, that had been con<* 
fided to that trusty sentinel ? 

If in error, how awkward would be an inter- 
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view ! Not that he feared betrayal. Such a 
thought did not enter his mind. But the odd- 
ness of such an encounter — ^its gaucherie — 
would be all upon his side ? 

His indecision was but for a moment. It 
might be the last time he should h^ve an 
opportunity of speaking with Marion Wade ? 

This thought — along with a fond belief that 
he had rightly construed the errand on which 
she had come forth — once more emboldened 
him; and, gliding on through the shrubbery, 
he placed himself by her side — at the same time 
pronouncing her name. 

It was his voice — heard above the rushing 
of the storm — that had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon her ear. 

" 'Tis you, Henry !" she said, yielding to her 
first instinct of pleasure at seeing him free and 
unfettered. 

Then, as if remembering how he had come 
by that freedom — with the wild words of his 
deliverer still ringing in her ears — her demeanour 
suddenly changed to that haughty reserve, which 
the proud daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade 
had the right to assume. 
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" Sir !" continued she, with an effort at in- 
difference ; " I am surprised to see you here. 
I presumed that by this time you would have 
been far from this place." 

" I should have been ; but ** 

"You need not hesitate to tell the reason. I 
know it. It is easy to guess that." 

"Marion!" 

" No doubt your deliverer will soon find the 
opportunity of rejoining you ?" 

" You know how I escaped, then ?" cried 
Holtspur, who in the delight of discovering that 
Marion had been to his prison, paid no heed to 
her scornful insinuation. " You have been in- 
side ? You saw " 

"Your substitute, sir. It is not singular 
you should be anxious on account of one, who 
has done you such signal service. I can report, 
that she is in the best of spirits — proud of her 
achievement — only a little anxious, perhaps, to 
participate in your flight. Do not be uneasy 
on her account. She will not keep you long 
waiting. One gifted with so much ingenuity 
will find little obstacle in a score of sentries." 

" Marion 1" 
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" A pity it is not * Betsey* to whom you are 
addressing yourself 1 A pity she should keep 
you waiting — especiaDy in such weather. For 
myself, I must get out of it. Good-night, sir ; 
or, good-morning — which you will it." 

" Marion — Marion Wade ! do not go I Do 
not leave me thus ! One word — hear me !" 

Holtspur could well afford to place himself in 
the attitude of a petitioner. That visit to his 
prison, with its conjectured design, had re- 
assured him of Marion's love lately doubted. 

She paused at the appeal. It was too earnest 
to be resisted. 

" It was not her, for whom I was waiting," 
continued Holtspur, now more clearly compre- 
hending the conduct that had surprised him. 
" It was for you, Marion — for you" 

'' This shallow pretence is unworthy of you, 
sir; unworthy of a gentleman. How could 
you have expected to see me? Oh ! weak that 
I have been to trust my reputation, to one 
who " 

*' One who will lay down his life to guard it 
against being sullied by the slightest stain. 
Believe me, Marion Wade, it was to speak 
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with you, I have stayed. I saw you as I was 
hastening away. Little had I been hoping for 
such a heaven-sent chancel I saw you ap- 
proach the gate and go in. Need I declare to 
you the hope that thrilled through ray heart, 
when I fancied your mission might be to my- 
self? I cannot — words will not express what I 
felt— what I feel r 

Yieldingly did the proud maiden turn towards 
him — as the flower turns to its natural deity, 
the sun, from whom it derives all its delight. 

Just as its petals are unclosed by his kissing 
rays after the long night of damp and darkness, 
so was the bosom of Marion Wade revivified 
with fresh life, and hope, and joy, while she 
stood listening to those earnest asseverations. 

As yet she had not put her threat into exe- 
cution. The shelter was near, but she had not 
availed herself of it ; and, at the close of her 
lover's speech, she seemed no longer to care 
for it. 

Her hood was still hanging over her shoulders 
— her head uncovered to the storm. The rain- 
drops sparkled upon her golden hair, losing 
themselves amid its profuse masses. They 
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'chased one another over her warm, flushed 
cheeks, as *if in very delight They streamed 
down the farrows of her rich robe, freely en- 
tering at its foldings — and still she regarded 
them not. 

If misery, but the moment before, had ren- 
dered her insensible to the storm, happiness was 
now producing the like effect. 

Holtspur's appeal was no more rejected— his 
approach no longer repelled. He was left free 
to manifest the lover's care; and, gently en- 
gaging the hand of his beloved, he conducted 
her within the verandah. 

The storm raged on, but neither regarded it. 
They had escaped from a storm — far more to 
be dreaded than the conflict of the elements 
— that of the two most powerful passions of the 
human heart — jealousy and love. The struggle 
was over. The former had fled from the field 
— leaving the latter triumphant in the bosoms 
of both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The calm after the tempest — the day after the 
night — sunshine succeeding shadow — any of 
these physical transformations may symbolize 
the change from the passion of jealousy to that 
of love. At best they are but faint emblems ; 
and we must seek in the soul itself for truer 
representatives of those its extremest contrast- 
ing emotions ; or find it in our promised future 
of eternal torture and eternal bliss. 

It is in the crisis of transformation — or, 
rather, in the moment succeeding it — that the 
true agony is endured ; whether it be an agony 
of pain, or one of pleasure. 

The latter was the lot of Henry Holtspur and 
Marion Wade, as they rested under the shelter- 
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ing toile of the verandah. To both, it was a 
moment of unalloyed happiness ; such as they 
had experienced only on one other occasion-— 
when, entwined in each other's arms, under the 
verdant canopy of the chestnut trees, they had, 
with lips that lied not, made reciprocal surrender 
of their hearts. 

One listening to those mutual vows — poured 
forth with the tender and emphatic eloquence 
which love alone can impart — could scarce have 
believed that mistrust should ever again spring 
up between them ! 

It had done so — perhaps not to be regretted. 
It had vanished ; and the reaction had introduced 
them to an agony of pleasure — if possible more 
piquant than even that which had accompanied 
the first surrender of their souls. Both now ex- 
perienced the pleasure of surrendering them 
again. No more might jealousy intrude itself 
upon their enjoyment ; and, for a while, they 
even forgot those trifling signs that had led to it 
— ^she thefaded flowers — he that sinister gauntlet. 

It was only natural, however, that the causes 
of their late mistrust should become the subject 
of conversation ; which they did. 
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Mutual surprise was the result of a mutual 
interrogation ; though neither could give to the 
other the explanation asked for. 

The flowers in Holtspur's hat, and the glove 
in Scarthe's helmet, were enigmas equally inex- 
plicable. 

As to the latter, Marion only knew that she 
had lost it — that she had looked for it — she did 
not say why-^and without success, 

Holtspur still wore his beaver.. Indeed, he 
had not till that hour found the chance of taking 
it off. Only within the last ten minutes had 
his hands been free to remove it. 

He had not the slightest suspicion of the 
manner in which it was bedecked — not until he 
learnt it from the lips of her, upon whom the 
faded flowers had produced such a painful im- 
pression. 

Marion could not misinterpret his surprise — 
mingled with indignation — as he lifted the hat 
from his head; wrenched the flowers from theirfas- 
tening; and flung them scornfully upon the sward* . 

Her eyes sparkled with pleasure, as she wit- 
nessed the act. It was the kind of homage a 
woman's heart could comprehend and appreciate -, 
and hers trembled with a triumphant joy. 
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Only for a short moment could this sweet 
oontentment continue. Nature is niggardly of 
such supreme pleasure. It was succeeded by a 
sombre thought — some dark presentiment point- 
ing to the distant future. It found expression 
in speech. 

" O Henry !" she said, laying hold of his arm 
— at the same time fixing her earnest blue eyes 
upon his, " sometime-— I fear to think it, much 
more to speak it — sometime might you not do 
the same with ^^ 

" With what, Marion ?" 

" Sweet love ! you know what I mean ! Or 
shall I tell it you ? Tis a shame for you not to 
understand me — you, who are so clever, as Fve 
heard say, ah ! as I, myself, have reason to know/' 

" Dearest I I fear I am not very clever at 
comprehending the ways of yoxur sex. Perhaps 
if I had '' 

Holtspur interrupted himself, as if he had ar- 
rived on the verge of some disclosure he did not 
desire to make. 

" If you had," inquired Marion, in a tone that 
told of an altered interest. " What if you had, 
Henry r* 

VOL. III. B 
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'' If I had/' replied her lovor, escaping finom 
bis embarrassment by a happy subterfuge, *' I 
should not have been so dilatory in dedaiing my 
love to you/* 

The speech was pretty ; but alas ! ambiguous. 
It gave Marion pleasure, to think he had long 
loved her; and yet it stirred within her a pain- 
ful emotion — by recalling the bold chaOenge by 
which she had lured him to the avowal of it. 

He, too, as soon as he had spoken, appeared 
to perceive the danger of such an interpretation ; 
and in order to avert it, hurriedly had recourse 
to his former interrogatory. 

" Do the same, you said, as I have done with 
the flowers. And with what ?" 

" The token I gave you, Henry — the white 
gauntlet" 

" When I fling it to the earth, as I have done 
these withered blossoms, it will be to defy 
him who may question my right to wear it. 
When that time comes, Marion Wade " 

" Oh ! never !" cried she — in the enthusiasm 
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of her admiration fervently pressing bis arm, and 
looking fondly in his face. "None but you, 
Henry, shall ever have that right. To no other 
could I concede it. Believe me — believe 
me!" 

Why was it that Holtspur received this earn- 
est declaration with a sigh ? Why did he re- 
spond to it with a look of sadness ? 

Upon his arm was hanging the fairest form 
in the county of Buckinghamshire — perhaps 
in all England ; upon his shoulder rested the 
loveliest cheek ; against his bosom throbbed a 
heart responsive to his own — a heart that princes 
would have been proud to possess. Why that 
sigh, on listening to the earnest speeches that 
assured him of its possession ? 

But for the darkness that obscured the ex- 
pression of his face — but for the beatings of her 
own heart, that hindered her from hearing the 
sigh that escaped his — Marion Wade might have 
asked this question with fearful interest in the 

answer. 

E 2 
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She saw not the look — she heard not the sigh ; 
and yet she was troubled with some vague sus- 
picion. The reply had something in it that did 
not satisfy her — something reticent. 

" O Henry !" she said, ** you are going from 
me now. I know we must part. When shall 
I see you again ? It may be long — long ?" 

" No longer than I can help, love !" 

" You will give me a promise, Henry ?" 

^^ Yes, Marion ; any promise you may dictate 
to me." 

" Thanks ! thanks ! I know you will keep it. 
Come nearer, Henry ! look into my eyes ! Tis 
a poor light ; but I need not much to see that 
yours are true. I know they are beautiful, 
Henry." 

Holtspur's frame quivered under the searching 
scrutiny. 

" What am I to promise ?" he asked, in the 
hope of hiding his embarrassment. 

" Do not be afraid, Henry ! Tis not much 
I am gomg to ask of you. Not much to you ; 
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but all the world to me. Listen, and I will tell 
you. Since we met — I mean since I knew that 
you loved me — I have learnt one thing. It is : 
that I could not live^ and be jealous. The tor- 
ture I have endured for the last twelve hours 
has told me that. You will laugh at me, Henry ; 
but I cannot help it. No. Let me be happy, 
or let me die !" 

" Sweet life ! why should you think of 
such a thing as jealousy ? You need not fear 
that. If it should ever spring up between us, 
it will be my misfortune, not yours — all mine." 

" You jest, Henry 1 You know not the heart 
you have conquered. Its firstlings were yours. 
Though often solicited — pardon me for being so 
plain — it was never before surrendered to living 
man. O, Henry 1 you know not how I love you ! 
Do not think it is the fleeting fancy of a romantic 
girl — that may change under the influence of a 
more matured age. I am a woman, with my 
girlhood gone by. Holtspur ! — ^you have won 
me — you have won a woman^s love P^ 
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Ecstacy to the soul of him thus addressed. 

" Tell me sweet Marion !" cried he, " For- 
give me the selfish question ; hut I cannot help 
asking it. Tell me why I am thus beloved ? I 
do not deserve it. I am twice your age. I have 
lost those looks that once, perhaps, may have 
attracted the romantic fancy. O, Marion Wade ! 
I am unworthy of a lovo like yours. Tis my 
consciousness of this that constrains me to make 
the enquiry : why do you love me ?'' 

Marion remained silent — ai^ if she hesitated 
to give the answer. No wonder. The question 
is one often asked, but to which it is most diffi- 
cult to obtain a truthful reply. 

There are reasons for this reticence — psycho- 
logical reasons, which men cannot easily under- 
stand. A woman's citadel is her heart ; and its 
strength lies in keeping secret its conceptions. 
Of all its secrets the most sacred — the last to be 
divulged — is that constituting an answer to the 
question — " Why do you love me ?" 

No wonder that Henry Holtspur received not 
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an immediate answer. Ardour — ^more than sin- 
cerity led him to press for it : — 

" I am a stranger to your circle— -if not to 
your class. The world wiU tell you, that I am 
an adventurer. I accept the appellation — qua- 
lified by the clause : that I adventure not for 
myself, but for my fellow-men — for the poor 
taxed slaves who surround me. Marion Wade, 
I weary you. Give answer to my question: 
Why do you love me ?" 

" Henry I I know not. A thousand thoughts 
crowd upon me. I could give you a thousand 
reasons, all comprised in on^ — Hove you^ because 
llove you /" 

'^ Enough, dear Marion ! I believe it. Do 
you need me to declare again ? Can I plight 
my troth more truly ?" 

" No — no — Henry I I know that you love 
me now.^* 

" Now ! now and for ever !" 

" You promiise it, Henry ?" 

" I promise it, Marion." 
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" O, Henry ! you wiH promise me somethkg 
more. You have said you would." 

"What more, Marion?" 

** I have told you that I would prefer death to 
jealousy. I only spoke the truth, Henry. I've 
heard say, that the heart sometimes changes, 
in spite of itself. I don't believe it. I am 
sure mine can never change. Could yours, 
Henry?" 

" Never ! what do you wish me to promise ? 
What is it you would bind me to ?" 

" I've now but one thing worth living for," 
responded the daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade, 
" and that is your love, Holtspur. Promise me 
that when you love me no more, you will tell me 
you do not, truly and without fear. Promise 
that, Henry: for then I shall be happier to 
die." 

" Nonsense, Marion ! Why should I enter 
into such an idle condition ? You know I shall 
love you, as long as I live." 

" Henry I Henry ! Do not deny me what I 
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have asked? What is there unreasonable in my 
request ?" 

" Nothing, dearest Marion. If you insist upon 
it, you shall have my promise — more than that, 
my. oath. I swear I shall be candid and declare 
the truth. If ever my heart cease to love you, 
I shall tell you of its treason. How easily can I 
promise, what can never come to pass !" 

" But you may be far away, Henry ? Enemies 
may be between us ? You may not be able to 
see me? Then " 

" Then, what would you have me do, dear 
Marion?" 

" Return the token I have given you. Send 
me back my glove — the White Oauntlet. When 
I see that, ^twill tell me that he to whom I 
had given it— and along with it my heart— that 
he who once prized the gift, esteems it no 
more. That would be a gentler way than words 
— for your words telling me that bitter truth, 
might be the last to which I should ever 
listen." 
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" If it please you, dearest, I promise to com- 
ply with you conditions — however idle I may 
deem them. Ah Marion ! you shall never get 
that glove again — never from nle. I prize the 
white gauntlet too much, ever to part with it ; 
more than aught else in the world — excepting 
the white hand which it once shielded, and 
which, God willing, shall yet be mine 1" 

As Holtspur uttered this impassioned speech, 
he raised the ** white hand " to his lips ; and 
imprinted upon it a fond, fervent kiss. 

It was the parting salute — though not intended 
as such. The lightning flashed at that moment, 
displaying two forms in an attitude that pro- 
claimed them lovers who had made mutual 
surrender of their souls. 

A third form might have been seen by the 
same light, standing outside the verandah, scarce 
ten paces distant. It was a female figure, with 
the face of a young girl — uncoifed, uncloaked, 
despite the pelting of the pitiless storm. 

The lovers, absorbed in their own sweet 
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thoughts, might not have noticed this intruder, 
but for a slight scream that escaping from her 
lips, attriacted their attention to her. When the 
lightning blazed forth again, she was gone ! 

" Oh !" cried Marion, " it was like the shadow 
of some evil thing. Away, Henry ! there is 
danger ! Away ! away !" 

Without resistance Holtspur yielded to the 
solicitation. Rapidly recrossing through the 
shrubbery, he sprang down into the moated ditch, 
and glided on towards the rear of the dwelling. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bet Dancey it was, whose presence revealed 
by that ghastly gleam, moving like an ill-omened 
shadow among the shrubbery, had caused the 
lovers to bring their interview to such a sudden 
ending. 

On his second supplicant gliding silently 
past him, the facile sentry had followed with 
equal alertness — this time not with any in- 
tention to plead for a promised kiss ; but simply 
to show his respect to *the lady by gallantly con- 
ducting her beyond the bounds of his jurisdiction. 
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He had already satisfied himself how profuse 
had been her gratitude — pre-paid as it was. 

On reaching the wicket, he was once more 
doomed to disappointment. Like the first, his 
second visitor had also disappeared. He remained 
some moments, gazing after ; but, soon feeling 
disconsolate in the darkness, he determined on 
returning to the store-room for his lamp. 

Amidst the many surprises of the night he 
was now to experience the greatest of all. 

On entering within the apartment, and raising 
the lanthom to the level of his eyes— in order to 
assure himself of his prisoner's safety — his 
astonishment scarce equalled his consternation ; 
when, instead of the cavalier lying bound along 
the bench, Bet Dancey stood boldly before him 1 
He no longer thought of claiming that promised 
kiss. A sudden perception of his own stupidity 
had driven all amorous inclinations out of his 
mind. 

His first impulse was to rush out, and give 
the alarm to his comrades of the guard. In 
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obedience to this impulse he hurried off into the 
yard ; but, in the confusion of ideas caused by 
his surprise, he neglected to dose the store-room 
door ; and, while he was absent upon his errand, 
the substitute for the patriot prisoner quietly 
slipped out ; and gliding along the dark arch- 
way, emerged through the wicket without let or 
interruption. 

She had faced towards the rear of the house, 
with the intention of taking her departure ; when 
an unlucky idea prompted her to turn in the 
opposite direction. She remembered Marion's 
visit to the prison. Had her lady rival yet gone 
to rest ? Might they by some chance — perhaps 
by design — might they have come together ? 

Under the influence of this suspicion the girl 
glided along the wall towards the western front 
of the mansion. 

A low murmur of voices guided her to the 
verandah — a few stealthy steps brought her 
within sight of two figures in juxtaposition — a 
flash of lightning revealed who they were-— at 
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the same time disclosing a sight that scorched 
her heart to its very core. 

Her first thought was to spring forward and 
interrupt the interview — to revile — upbraid — 
anything for the satisfaction of her jealous ven- 
geance. 

She was on the eve of thus acting, when a 
noise heard from behind caused her to stay her 
intent. It was the murmur of men's voices, 
mingled with the clanking of steel scabbards. It 
was the cuirassier guard issuing forth in pursuit. 

This suggested to Bet Dancey a better mode 
of redressing her fancied wrong. She could 
restore Holtspur to the same prison from which 
she had set him free ! She cared not for the 
pain it might cause to herself, so that it should 
wring the heart of her rival. 

It was but to return to the gateway ; com- 
municate with the guard ; and conduct them to 
the verandah. 

All this was done in the shortest space of 
time ; but, short as it was^ during the interval^ 
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the lovers had spoken their parting word, and 
hastily separated. 

Just as Holtspur leaped down into the ditch, 
half-a-dozen cuirassiers, headed by a woman, 
were seen hurrying around the angle of the 
building towards its western fa9ade. 

As they spoke only in low mutterings, and 
advanced with stealthy steps, it was evident they 
expected to surprise the lovers, on the spot they 
had so recently quitted. The woman, keeping 
in the lead, appeared to direct their movements. 

The rain, which had now ceased to fall, had 
been succeeded by a clearing of the sky, and the 
interior of the verandah could be viewed from 
end to end. There was no one inside it ! 

The cuirassiers scanned the gallery with looks 
of disappointment. 

" He's not here ! not a sign of him,'* said 
one whose voice, from its altered and lugubrious 
tones, could with difficulty be recognized as that 
of the outwitted sentinel. ^' Oh Lord ! what'U 
become of me, if he's got oflF." 
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Turning to the woman, he appeared to make 
some appeal to her in an undertone. 

" If he*s gone from here," answered she, 
speaking in a voice that betrayed deep emotion, 
'' it isn't a minute ago. Oh ! I wish you had 
found him, and her too — how glad I'd be to have 
her exposed — the proud — saucy dame ?" 

" Who are you speakin' about ? Is it the 
lady in velvet ?" 

" No matter who. Go after him. You can't 
fail to overtake him yet. Oh ! bring him back, 
and then we'll see whether she " 

" We may go twenty ways, and not the right 
one," said the corporal of the guards coming up 
and taking part in this hurried dialogue. 

" No, no 1" cried the woman, " you can't go 
the wrong one. Pass out by the back of the 
park. Take the road for Hedgerly ; only don't 
turn that way. Keep the back path straight on 
by Wapsey's Wood. That's the way they're to 
take : it was all arranged. Come ! I'll go along 
with you — Come ! come !" 

VOL. III. F 
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In the voice thus earnestly directing the pur" 
suit of the escaped prisoner, could be recognized 
that, which, scarce twenty minutes before, had 
been so earnestly urging him to escape-^the 
voice of Bet Dancey ! 

Was it a ruse to mislead the guard, or send 
them on a wrong track ? No : it was her de- 
sign to cause his recapture. 

In the short period of ten minutes a change 
had passed over Betsey's proud spirit — transform- 
ing her from a self-sacrificing friend, to an enemy 
equally devoting herself to Holtspur's destruction. 

In her outraged bosom a revulsion had arisen 
that stirred her soul to its profoundest depths, and 
filled her heart with eager longings of revenge. 
She had seen the man she madly loved — for 
whom she had risked, if not life, at least liberty 
and reputation — in the arms of another ; a bright 
and beautiful rival ; his own arms fondly entwin- 
ing that other's form ; his lips fervently press- 
ing hers. No wonder the heart of the passionate 
peasant, distraught by such a spectacle, had 
yielded to the promptings of revenge ! 
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" Come on !" she cried, gesticulating to the 
cuirassiers to follow her, " on to the Hedgerley 
road !" 

" Our horses ?" suggested the guard corporal. 

" No, no !" responded the girl. " By the time 
you could get them, he will have gone where I 
don't know to find him. Come as you are ; 
and rU answer for overtaking them now. They 
won't have any horses till they get beyond 
Wapsey's Wood. Come then, if you want to 
retake your prisoner." 

The others were disposed to set forth at once, 
and afoot. Withers, although for special rea- 
sons the most eager of any, appeared to hesitate. 

" Your sure you don't want to mislead us, 
Betsey ? You've fooled me once this night ; and 
hang me if I let you go, 'till I've laid hands on 
him !" 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed the girl, " havn't I 
told you why I helped to let him out ? The lady 
that sent me, would have given her eyes to see 
him ; but since he's taken to the other, I know 

F 2 
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shell be only too glad to hear that he's brought 
back to his prison. Much as she'd a thanked me 
for getting him out, when I tell her, what I've 
seen, she'll give double to have him retook, 
" Don't be silly then. You'll suffer if he escapes. 
Come on with me, and 111 promise he 
shan't." 

The prospect of his prisoner getting clear off 
s^nd its consequences to himself, thus forcibly 
brought before the mind of the negligent sen- 
tinel, at once put a period to his indecision ; and 
without further opposition he threw himself 
along with the others ; who, yielding to the 
guidance of the girl, hurried off upon the pur- 
suit. 

Instead of going to the point of rendezvous, 
>vhich she had given to Holtspur himself. Bet 
conducted the cuirassiers out of the park by 
a path altogether different. She knew that the 
fugitive must by that time have found those to 
yvhom she had directed him. He would be 
QO longer within the limits of the park ; but on 
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his way up the back road to Beaconsfield. To 
intercept him was her design ; and this might 
still be done, by hastening along a bye-path well 
known to her, which by a shorter route debouched 
upon the road he should have to take. By this 
path, therefore, did she conduct his pursuers. 

On reaching the road the party moved more 
slowly. The rain had ceased falling, and the 
moon had suddenly made its appearance in a 
doudless sky. The corporal of the guard, who 
chanced to be an experienced scout, here com- 
manded a halt. 

" We needn't go any further this way," said 
he, glancing towards the ground. " No one 
has passed up this road before us. You see, my 
pretty guide, there's not a track ?" 

" Then we must be ahead o' them,'* replied the 
individual thus addressed. " I know they were 
to come this way — I am sure of it." 

" In that case we had best wait here," mut- 
tered the corporal to his men. " It's a capital 
spot for an ambuscade. These bushes will con- 
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ceal us from the eyes of any one coming along 
the road. Hush! surely I heard a voice ? 

The guard, hitherto addressing each other 
only in whispers, obeyed the command of the 
corporal ; and stood silently listening. 

Sure enough there was a voice — a human 
voice. It sounded like the moaning of some one 
who lay upon a bed of sickness ! It was low, 
and apparently distant. 

" It's like as if some poor devil was giving his 
last kick ?'* muttered one of the cuirassiers. 

" It's only the owls hooting among the trees," 
suggested another. 

" Hush!*' again exclaimed the corporal. 
" There are other voices — nearer. Hush !" 

" Good !" he ejaculated, after listening a while. 
" There are men coming along the road behind 
us! It must he them! Here 1 three of you on 
this side ; the others across the road. Lie quiet 
till they come close up. When I give the word, 
spring out upon them. Quick, comrades ! Not 
a movement till you hear my signal 1" 
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Promptly obedient to these instructions, tha 
soldiers drew themselves into the thicket — some 
dropping upon their knees among the bushes — 
others standing erect, but screening their bodies 
behind the trunks of the beeches. 

The corporal disposed of himself in a similar 
fashion ; while the guide, having glided off to a 
greater distance, stood trembling among the trees 
— ^like some guilty denouncer — dreading to look 
upon the spectacle of that capture she had con- 
ducted to the probability of a too certain 
success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On arriving at the rear of the garden, Holtspur 
had emerged out of the moat, and struck across 
the open pasture in a direct line for the timber. 
The darkness was still sufficiently obscure to 
hinder his being seen — at least, from any great 
distance; though there were those standing 
within the shadow of the trees who had marked 
his approach. 

A low whistle — peculiarly intoned — told him 
that he was observed, and by friends : for in that 
whistle he recognized an old hunting signal of 
his ancient henchman — Gregory Garth. 

There was no need to make reply. In an 
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instant after^ Garth was by bis side — ^accompa- 
nied by the deer-stealer. 

The plan of further proceedings took not 
much time to concert. 

The programme had been already traced out, 
subject to such contingencies as might unex- 
pectedly arise. 

Dancey was to hurry back to his cottage, 
where Oriole had been left in charge of Garth's 
horse — ^that steed of the royal stables — which, 
along with Danoey's nag, was the only mount 
that could be provided for the occasion. But as 
Dancey himself was to stay behind — there being 
no call for his expatriation just at that crisis — 
and as the Indian could track it afoot almost as 
£gist as on horseback, the two horses had been 
deemed sufficient for the necessity. 

The woodman's dwelling lay near the Oxford 
highway ; and as it would waste some time to 
bring the horses across to the back road, run- 
ning past Hedgerley, it had been decided that 
they should be taken along a private path through 
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Wapsey's Wood, by Dancey and the Indian — 
there to be met by Holtspur and Garth going 
afoot along the parallel, but less frequented, road. 

This arrangement, cunningly schemed by 
Garth, had in view the possibility of a pursuit, 
with the probability, in such case, that the pur- 
suers would naturally keep along the high road. 

The rendezvous having been arranged, the 
deer-stalker took his way back towards his own 
domicile ; while Garth, conducting Holtspur, 
through the tract of timber, with which he had 
already made himself acquainted, climbed out 
over the palings of the park ; and turned along 
the bridle road running towards Hedgerley. 

Half a mile brought them to a point where 
Wapsey's Wood skirted the road — separated 
from it by a rude fence. 

Garth was going in the advance, and for a 
time keeping silence — as if busied with some 
abstruse calculation. 

" There be a tidyish bit o' night left yet," he 
at length remarked, glancing up to the sky, " I 
shed think Fve time enough for that business." 
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The remark was made to himself, rather than 
to his companion, and as if to satisfy his mind, 
about some doubt he had been indulging in. 

"Time enough for what?" asked Holtspur, 
who had overheard the muttered observation. 

" Oh ! nothin' muchish, Master Henry — only 
a little bit o' business I've got to attend to over 
in the wood there. Twont take ten minutes ; and, 
as time's preecious, I can tell ye about it when I 
gets back. Ah 1 theear's the gap I war lookin' for. 
If yell just keep on at yer leisure. 111 overtake 
you afore you can get to t'other side o' the 
wood. K I doan t, pleeze wait a bit. Til be up 
in three kicks o' an old cow/' 

Saying this, the ex^footpad glided thrrnigh 
the gap ; and, strikiog off aiDODg the treen, Mfon 
disappeared behind their dose rtanding trunk». 

Holtqior, dackeoiog his poce^ moved on nVrnff 
the road — not withofot wonderiiig what er;uW l>e 
the motive that bad carried bis eecenUk ecm* 
doctor so suddenly awaj from bim. 

Soon^ however^ bis tfaoogbts nferUd to lusr 
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from whom he had so late separated ; and, as he 
walked under the silent shadows of the trees, his 
spirit gave way to indulgence in a retrospect of 
that sweet scene, with which his memory was 
still warmly glowing. 

From the rain that had fallen, the flowers, 
copiously bedewed, were giving out their incense 
on the soft air of the autumn night. The moon 
had suddenly made her appearance, amid banks 
of fleecy clouds, that were fantastically flitting 
across the face of the azure heaven. 

Under her cheering light Holtspur sauntered 
leisurely along, reviewing over and over again 
the immediate and pleasant past; which, not- 
withstanding the clouds that lowered over his 
future, had the effect of tingeing it with a roseate 
effulgence. 

There were perils before, as well as behind 
him. His liberty, as his life, was still in danger. 
He knew all this ; but in the revel of that fond 
retrospect — with the soft voice of Marion 
Wade yet ringing in his ears — her kisses still 
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cliDging to his lips — how could he be otherwise 

than oblivious of danger? 

Alas! for his safety he was so — ^reddessly 
oblivious of it — forgetful of aB but the interview 
just ended, and which seemed rather a delicious 
dream than an experience of sober real life. 

l%us sweetly absorbed, he had advanced along 
the road to the distance of some two or three 
hundred yards, from the place where Garth had 
left him. He was still continuing to advance, 
when a sound, heard far off in the wood, inter- 
rupted his reflections — at the same time causing 
him to stop and listen. 

It was a human voice; and resembled the 
moaning of a man in pain ; but at intarals it 
was raised to a higher pitch, as though uttered 
in angry ejaculation ! 

At that hour of the night, and in such a 
lonely neighbourhood — for Holtspur knew it 
was a thinlypeopled district — these sounds 
seemed all the stranger ; and, as they appeared 
to proceed from the exact direction in which 
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Garth had gone, Holtspur could not do other- 
wise than connect them with his companion. 

Gregory must be making the noises, in some 
way or other ? But how ? What should he 
be groaning about? Or for what were those 
exclamations of anger ? 

Holtspur had barely time to shape these in- 
terrogatories, before the sound became changed 
— not so much in tone as in intensity. It was 
still uttered in moanings and angry ejaculations ; 
but the former, instead of appearing distant and 
long-drawn as before, were now heard more dis- 
tinctly ; while the latter, becoming sharper and 
of more angry intonation, were not pronoun- 
ced as before in monologue, but in two distinct 
voices — as if at least two individuals were tak- 
ing part in the indignant duetto ! 

What it was that was thus waking up the 
nocturnal echoes of Wapsey's Wood was a puz- 
zle to Henry Holtspur ; nor did it assist him in 
the elucidation, to hear one of the voices — that 
which gave out the melancholy moanings — at 
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intervals interrupted by the other in peals of loud 
laughter! On the contrary it only rendered 
the fearful fracas more difficult of explanation. 

Holtspur now recognised the laughing voice 
to be that of Gregory Garth ; though why the 
ex-footpad was giving utterance to such jovial 
cachinnations, he could not even conjecture. 

Lonely as was the road, on which he had been 
so unceremoniously forsaken, he was not the 
only one traversing it at that hour. His pur- 
suers were also upon it — not behind but before 
him — ^like himself listening with mystified un- 
derstandings to those strange sounds. Absorbed 
in seeking a solution of them, Holtspur failed to 
perceive the half-dozen figures that, disengaging 
themselves from the tree-trunks, behind which 
they had been concealed, were closing stealthily 
and silently around him. 

It was too late when he did perceive them — 
too late, either for flight or defence. 

He sprang to one side ; but only to be caught 
in the grasp of the stalwart corporal of the guard. 
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The latter might have been shaken oflF; but 
the sentry Withers — compromised by the prison- 
er's escape, and therefore deeply interested in 
his detention — had closed upon him from the 
opposite side; and in quick succession, the 
others of the cuirassier guard bad flung them- 
selves around him. 

Holtspur was altogether unarmed. Resistance 
could only end in his being thrust through by 
their swords, or impaled upon their halberts; 
and once more the gallant cavalier, who could 
not have been vanquished by a single antagonist, 
was forced to yield to that fate which may befall 
the bravest. He had to succumb to the strength 
of superior numbers. 

Marched afoot between a double file of his 
captors, he was conducted back along the road, 
towards the prison from which he had so 
recently escaped. 

The mingled groans and laughter, still con- 
tinued to wake up the echoes of Wapsey's Wood. 

To Holtspur they were only intelligible, so far 
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as that the laughing part in the duet was being 
performed by the ex-footpad — Gregory Garth* 
The soldiers, intent upon retaining their prisoner, 
gave no further heed to them, than to remark 
upon their strangeness. But for the merry 
peals at intervals interrupting the more lugubrious 
utterance, they might have supposed that a foul 
murder was being committed. But the laughter 
forbade this supposition ; and Holtsptlr's guard 
passed out of hearing of the strange noises, 
under the impression that they came from a 
camp of gipsies, who, in their nocturnal orgies, 
were celebrating some ceremony of their vagrant 
ritual. 

She yfho had been the instrument of Hot- 
spur's delivery, had also played the chief part in 
his re-capture. Following his captors under the 
shadow of the trees, unseen by him and them, 
she had continued a spectator to all that passed ; 
for a time giving way to the joy of her jealous 
vengeance. 

Soon, however, on seeing the rude treat* 

TO!/. III. o 
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ment to which her victim was subjected — when 
she witnessed the jostling, and heard the jeers 
of his triumphant captors, her spirit recoiled from 
the act she had committed ; and, when, at length, 
the courtyard gate was closed upon the be- 
trayed patriot, the daughter of Dick Dancey fell 
prostrate upon the sward, and bedewed the 
grass with tears of bitter repentance ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

About an hour after the recapture of Henry 
Holtspur, two men might have been seen 
descending the long slope of Red Hill, in the 
direction of Uxbridge. 

They were both men of large stature — one of 
them almost gigantic. They were on horse- 
back : the younger of the two bestriding a good 
steed, while his older and more colossal com- 
panion was mounted upon as sorry a jade as ever 
set hoof upon a road. 

The first, booted and spurred, with a plumed 

G 2 
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hat upon his head, and gauntlets upon his wrists, 
in the obscure light might have been mistaken 
for a cavalier. When the moon made its appear- 
ance from behind the clouds — which happened at 
intervals — a certain hizarrerie about his costume 
forbade the supposition ; and the stalwart form 
and swarth visage of Gregory Garth were then 
too conspicious to escape recognition, by any 
acquaintance he might have encountered upon 
the road. 

The more rustic garb of his travelling com- 
panion — as well as the figure it enveloped — 
could with equal facility be identified as belong- 
ing to Dick Dancey, the deer-stealer. 

The presence of these two worthies on horse- 
back, and riding towards Uxbridge, was not 
without a purpose, presently to be explained. 

The cuirassiers had been astray in conjectur- 
ing that the noises heard in Wapsey's Wood 
proceeded from a gang of gipsies. It was 
nothing of the kind. What they heard was 
simply Gregory Garth engaged in the per- 
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formance of that promise he had made in the 
morning. Although h6 did not carry out his 
threat to the exact letter, he executed it in the 
spirit; taking his departure from the bedside 
of Will Walford, only after every bone in the 
woodman's body had been made to taste 
the quality of the cudgel expressly cut for the 
occasion. 

It is possible that Will Walford's punishment 
might have been still more severe, but that his 
castigator was pressed for time — so much so, 
that he left the wretch without releamng him, 
with a set of suffering bones, and a skta that ex* 
hibited all the colours of the rainbow* 

After thus settling accounts with the *^ tree* 
tur," as he called him. Garth had thrown away 
his holly stick, and hastmed back to the 
road. 

Under the suppomtion that Hdtfpar wai by 
that time advanced some dirtaDce towards 
Beaconsfield, be hurried oo to a^iSfUkt 
him. 
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The moon was shining full upon the track ; 
and in the dust, which the rain had recently con- 
verted into mud, the ex-footpad did not fail to 
perceive a number of footprints. In the exercise 
of his peculiar calling, he had been accustomed 
to note such signs, and bad acquired a skill in 
their interpretation equal to that of a backswood 
hunter. 

Instantly he stopped, and commenced scruti- 
nizing the sign. 

He was upon the spot where the capture 
had been accomplished. The footmarks of six 
or seven men — who had been springing violently 
from side to side — had left long slides and 
scratches in the damp dust. The tracks of the 
troopers were easily distinguished ; and in their 
midst the more elegant imprint of a cavalier's 
boot. 

Garth needed no further evidence of the mis- 
fortune that had befallen. Beyond doubt his 
master bad been once more made prisoner ; and, 
cursing himself for being the cause, be mechani- 
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cally traced the backward tracks—his despondent 
air proclaiming that he had but little hope of 
being able to effect a rescue. 

Returning upon the traces of the cuirassier 
guards, he re-entered the park, and advanced to- 
wards the mansion — which the darkness enabled 
him to do mth safety. Thesre he had discovered 
Bet Dancey — a sorrowing penitent-^prostrate 
upon the ground-^where, in her distraction; she 
had thrown herself. 

From the girl he had obtained confirmation 
of the re-capture — ^though not the true cause 
either of that, or her own grief. 

Her statement was simple. The guards had 
followed Master Holtspur ; they had overtaken^ 
overpowered, and brought him back; he was once 
more locked up within the store-room. 

The hope, of again ddivering him out of the 
hands of his enemies, might have appeared too 
slender to be entertained by any one ; and for a 
time it did so — even to the unflinching spirit of 
his old retainer. 
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But the ex-footpad, when contemplating the 
chances of getting out of a prison, was not the 
man to remain the slave of despair — at least for 
any great length of time ; and no sooner had 
he satisfied himself, that his master was once 
more encaged, than he set his wits freshly 
to work, to contrive some new scheme for his 
deliverance. 

From the storeroom, in which Holtspur was 
again confined, it would be no longer possible to 
extricate him. The trick, already tried, could 
not succeed a second time. Withers was the 
only one of the guards who might have been 
tempted ; but after his affright, it was not likely 
that either the promise of kisses, or the proffer 
of gold pieces, would again seduce the sentry 
from the strict line of his duty. 

But Garth did not contemplate any such 
repetition. An idea that promised a better 
chance of success had offered itself to his mind. 
To set free his master by strategy was henceforth 
plainly impracticable. Perhaps it might be done 
by strength ? 
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Not in Bulstrode mansion — where the pri- 
soner was surrounded by fourscore cuirassiers ? 
No — dearly not. There could be no possibility 
of accomplishing a rescue there ; nor did Gregory 
Garth give it a moment's thought. His ideas 
became directed to the road that lay between the 
two prisons — the store-room and the Tower. 
He already knew that Hultspur was to be trans- 
ferred from one to the other, and on the follow- 
ing day. During the transit, might there not 
be some chance of effecting a rescue ? 

Garth knew the London Road — every inch of 
it — ^and, in one way or other, was acquainted 
with most of the people who dwelt near it. 
Although upon an odd individual, here and 
there, he had practised his peculiar vocation, there 
were few with whom he was upon hostile 
terms. With many he held relations of friend- 
ship ; and with a goodly number certain other 
relations, that should entitle him to an act of 
service at their hands. 

With a plan — but still only half developed — 
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he had once more hurried back along the Hedger- 
ley Road, towards the rendezvous, where Dancey 
and the Indian had already arrived with the 
horses. 

He found them waiting, and apprehensive ;— 
almost expecting the sad tidings he had to corn- 
municate — the failure of their enterprise. 

As Garth, during the backward tramp, had 
more definitely arranged his programme of 
action, there was no time wasted in consultation. 
Dancey readily consented to the proposal, to be- 
come his confederate in the scheme he had so 
promptly conceived. 

Oriole having been directed to return to Stone 
Dean, the ex-footpad sprang upon his stolen 
steed ; and, followed by the deer-stealer on his 
scraggy cob, at once started off along upon a bridle 
path, which winding around the southern boun- 
dary of Bulstrode Park, would bring them to 
the king's highway, where the latter crossed over 
the elevated plain of Jarret's Heath. 

It is in pursuance of the scheme conceived 
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by Garth^ that he and his companion were de- 
scending Red Hill at that early hour of the 
morning. 

Whithersoeverbent, they were evidently in haste 
to reach their destination — more especially Garth, 
who was constantly urging his companion to 
keep up with him. The quadruped bestridden 
by the deer-stealer was the chief obstruction to 
their speed; and despite the frequent applica- 
tion of a stout stick, which his rider carried in 
hand, and the pricking of a rusty spur fastened 
upon his heel, the sorry hack could not be urged 
beyond a slow shufiBing trot — discontinued the 
instant the stimulus of stick and spur were sus- 



" The devil burn your beest, Dancey !" cried 
the ex*footpad, losmg all patience at the slow 
pace of the animal " We'll not ha' nigh time 
enough to see them all. From what your 
daughter learnt yesterday, the sogers 'U bring 
their prisoner down the road, the first thing in 
the mornin.' They'll do that, so's to make the 
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jouraey to Lonoon afore night. . No doubt about 
their gettin' to Uxbridge by ten o' the dock ; an* 
just see what weVe got to do afore then. Stick 
the spur into him — up to the shank, Danoey I 
The lazy brute ! Fd make *im go, if I war 
astride o' him." 

" The poor creetur !" compassionately rejoined 
Dancey, by way of an apology for his nag, " he 
han't had a bite o' anythin' to eat for a week — 
'ceptin' what he ha' grubbed off o' the roadside. 
No wonder he bean't much for a fast jour- 
ney." 

" Lucky it isn't a longish one. If we had 
Lonnon afore us we'd niver get there ! As it 

is ha ! now I think on't, I've got a idea as'U 

save time. There be no use for us to keep 
thegither. You go round Denham way, an 
warn your friends there. You can cross the 
Colne higher up, an' scud on to the Harefield 
fellows. I'll take Uxbridge an' Hillindon, and 
along in the Drayton direction. That'll be our 
best plan. We can meet at the Rose and 
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Crown, as soon as we've got through. I'D go 
there first, so as to gi'e old Brownie a hint 'bout 
gettin' his tap ready. Lucky I ha he&i aUe to bor- 
row some money upon a watch I chanced upon— »• 
a tydish bit— else we mighn't find these patriots 
so fi:ee to lend us a hand. I shall spend it all 
—every stiver o*t — ^for the rescue o* Master 
Henry." 

" I han't got nothin' to spend, or Td do the 
same for him,'' returned the deer-stealer. " He 
be the best an' liberallest gentleman ever coom 
about these parts — that be he." 

*' You're not far wrong about that, Master 
Dancey. Too good a gentleman to have his 
head chopped off for speakin no more than's the 
truth ; an' we must do our best to help 'im keep 
it on bis shoulders. There's your road to Den- 
ham. Stick the spur into your blessed beast, 
an' make him do his d— t. Be sure you meet 
me at the bridge — afore ten." 

And with these injunctions the ex-footpad 
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separated from the deer-stealer — the latter turn- 
ing off upon the lane which led to the village of 
Denham ; while the former continued along the 
direct road towards the town of Uxbridge. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



At that early hour all the world appeared to 
be asleep — silence and slumber having been 
seemingly restored to the lately disturbed inmates 
of Bulstrode mansion ; though not all of these 
bad been disturbed, by the occurrences we have 
described. 

Happy in the thought of having humiliated 
his rival, and the hope of eventually crushing 
him altogether, Captain Scarthe had slept soundly 
throughout the whole night — ^little suspecting 
the series of incidents that were transpuing, 
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some scarce a score of yards from his couch, and 
all within a mile's circuit of the mansion. 

Even after awaking, he was not informed of 
the various love interviews, hairbreadth 'scapes, 
and captures, that, during the afterhours of that 
eventful night had been following each other in 
such quick succession. The whole affair had 
been managed so silently that, beyond the six 
men comprising the guard, with the corporal 
himself, not another cuirassier knew of what had 
happened. Withers had taken care that the 
tongues of his comrades should be tied — a pur- 
pose he might not have succeeded in effecting, 
but for those golden pieces which the lady had 
so profusely poured into his palm, and of 
which he was now compelled to make a gene- 
rous, though somewhat reluctant disburse- 
ment. 

The result was, that at tho changing of the 
guard, the prisoner was handed over to the reliefs 
bound as before ; and no one in the troop was 
made acquainted with the facts, either of his 
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escape or recapture. The new guard entered 
upon its tour, under the full belief, that their 
charge had spent the whole of the night within 
the precincts of his prison. 

Of the several individuals who had been privy 
to his escape, there was only one who by daybreak 
still remained ignorant that he had been retaken. 
Marion slumbered till the mombg, unconscious 
of the re-airest of her lover, as Scarthe of his 
temporary deliverance. On parting with him, she 
had gone to her couch, though not directly. The 
noises heard without had made her uneasy ; and, 
standing by a window on the stairway she had 
listened. She had heard voices of men — a wo* 
man's as well — ^uttered in low tones ; but soon 
after they had ceased. She knew it must be 
some of the guard, and the woman's voice she 
could guess at; but, as so little disturbance had 
been made, she did not suspect that it was an 
alarm, or that they had yet discovered the absence 
of the prisoner from his place of confinement. 

She listened for a long time. She even re- 
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turned to the verandah door, opened it, looked 
out, and listened again. But all was quiet, out- 
side as within ; and supposing £hat the soldiers 
had returned into the courtyard, she at length 
re-ent6red her chamber, and sought repose upon 
her couch. 

Her prolonged vigil, and its happy termination, 
favoured sleep ; and at that moment, when Henry 
Holtspur was struggling in the grasp of the 
cuirassier guards, Marion Wade was dreaming a 
delightful dream of his delivery — in which she 
fancied herself enjoying over and over again that 
extatic interview that had succeeded it ! 

Her slumber, with its concomitant dream, was 
protracted far into the hours of daylight. Long 
as they had continued, both were destined to a 
rude interruption. 

She was awakened by sounds without, betoken- 
ing the presence of men under the window of 
her chamber. Horses, too — as could be told by 
the stamping of hooves upon thegravelled espla- 
nade. Several distinct voices reached her ear — 
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one louder than the rest — ^which was occasionally 
raised in abrupt accents of command ; and once 
or twice in a tone altogether different-^in laugh- 
ter ! Whichever way uttered, it sounded harsh 
in the hearing of Marion Wade : she knew it 
was Scarthe's. 

For what was the cuirassier captain abroad at 
so early an hour ? Was it so early ? 

Her arm was extended from under the cover- 
let, white as the counterpane itself. Her jewel- 
led watch was taken up from the tripod table on 
which it lay. Its dial was consulted : ten of the 
dock ! 

At the same instant, the hour was proclaimed 
in sonorous cadence from the tower o'ertopping 
the mansion. 

It was not to assist her in conjecturing the 
purpose of that matutinal commotion that Ma- 
rion had so eagerly glanced to the dial of her 
watch. After the events of the night, she could 
have had but one surmise : that Holtspur's es- 
cape had been discovered ; and the noises outside 

H 2 
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were made by those preparing to go off in 
pursuit of him. She had looked at her watch, 
to ascertain the time that had elasped since 
Holtspur's departure. She was gratified at per- 
ceiving the lateness of the hour. 

But why did Scarthe appear to be so happy ? 
Those peals of laughter were inappropriate to 
the occasion — proceeding from one who should 
have been suffering chagrin ? 

At the thought, Marion sprang from her 
couch, and glided towards the window. From 
that window, but the morning before, she had 
witnessed the most painful spectacle of her life. 
Very similar, and scarce less painful, was that 
which now greeted her glance : Henry Holtspur, 
bound upon the back of a horse, and encompassed 
by a troop of cuirassiers, who, in full armour, 
were keeping close guard upon him ! 

They were all mounted, with accoutrements 
and valises strapped to their saddles — as if ready 
for a journey. Scarthe himself a journey, pacing 
back and forth upon the gravelled walk ; but in 
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a costume that showed he had no intention to 
accompany the party, on whatever expedition it 
was bent. Comet Stubbs was to be its leader. 
Mounted upon Holtspur's steed, he was at 
that moment placing himself at the head of 
the troop, preliminary to commencing the 
march. 

Marion had scarce time to take in the details 
of this tableau — equally unexpected and sad — 
when a bugle brayed out the signal, " Forward." 
Its notes drowned the scream that escaped from 
her quivering lips, as the form of her beloved 
was ruthlessly borne away out of sight. 

Nearly half an hour had elasped before the 
confusion of ideas — consequent on such a pain- 
ful scene — permitted on the part of Marion Wade, 
a return to anything like calm reflection. Even 
then her mind was still wandering amidst a 
maze of unavailing thoughts, when voices, again 
heard below, recalled her to the window. 

She looked out as before. The tableau was 
changed from that she had already contemplated. 
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Only two individuals composed it — Scarthe and 
a stranger. 

The latter was a man in civilian costume ; but 
of a certain guise that betokened him to be in 
the service of the king. He was on horsebadi: 
— bis horse frothing, smoking, and panting, as 
if after a long gallop at top speed. 

Scarthe was standing by the stirrup, listening 
to some communication which the rider appeared 
to impart — in a baste that proclaimed its im- 
portance. 

Despite his earnestness, the stranger spoke in 
a low tone ; but his voice ascending to the window 
of Marion's chamber, was sufficiently loud for 
her to catch the significant words — 

'* Prisoner — rescue — Uxbridge !" 

On hearing them, Scarthe was seen to spring 
back from the side of the horseman, with as 
much alertness as if the latter had aimed a blow 
at him I 

Next moment, and, without even staying to 
make reply to the communication which the 
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messenger had made, he rushed on towards the 
gate of the courtyard, loudly vociferating, " To 
horse — every man to horse !" 

With that promptitude to which he had 
trained his troop, the cuirassiers were almost in- 
stantly in their saddles; and before Marion 
Wade could recover from the shock of this new 
surprise — more gratifying than that which had 
preceded it — she beheld Scarthe himself— en- 
veloped in his steel armour — ride forth at 
the head of his troop; and go off at a gallop 
along the avenue leading out towards Ux- 
bridge. 

" A rescue— Uxbridge !" were the words that 
continued to echo in her ears, lon^ after the 
trampling of the troopers' horses had died away 
upon the distant road. 

" God grant it may be true !" was her mur- 
mured response to that echo. 

The excited suppliant did not content herself 
with this simple formulary of speech. Nuddy 
kneeling upon the floor, her white arms crossed 
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over her bosom, she breathed forth a prayer— a 
fervent, passionate prayer — ^invoking the protec- 
tion of the God she loved, for the man she 
adored I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was approaching the hour of ten, and Uxbridge 
was in the full tide of active life. More than 
the usual number of people appeared to be par- 
ading its streets ; though no one seemed to know 
exactly why. It was not market-day ; and the 
extra passengers sauntering along the footways, 
and standing by the corners, were not farmers. 
They appeared to be mostly common-people — of 
the class of labourers, and artizans. They were 
not in holiday dresses; but in their ordinary 
every-day garb : as if they had been at work, and 
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had abruptly "knocked off" to be present at 
some improvised spectacle — of which they had 
just received, notice. The shoemaker was in his 
leathern apron, his hands sticky with wax ; the 
blacksmith begrimed and sweating, as if fresh 
from the furnace; the miller's man under a 
thick coating of flour-dust ; and the butcher 
with breeches still reeking, as if recently come 
out from the slaughter-house. 

A crowd had collected in front of the Rose 
and Crown, with groups stretching across the 
adjacent causeway ; and to this point all the odd 
stragglers from the upper part of the town ap- 
peared tending. 

Those who had already arrived there were ex- 
hibiting themselves in a jolly humour. The 
tavern tap was flowing freely; and scores of 
people were drinking at somebody's expense; 
though at whose, nobody seemed either to know 
or care. 

A tall, dark-complexioned man, oddly attired 
—assisted by the potmen of the establishment-^ 
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was helping the crowd to huge tankards of strong 
ale, though he seemed more especially attentive 
to a score of stout fellows of various crafts and 
callings — several of whom appeared to be ac- 
quainted with him ; and were familiarly accosting 
him by his name of " Greg'ry." 

Another individual, still taller and more robust 
— as also older — was assisting " Gregory " in 
distributing the good cheer; while the host of the 
inn — equaDy interested in the quick circulation 
of the can — was bustling about with a smile of 
encouragement to all customyers who came near 
him. 

It might have been noticed that the eyes of 
the revellers were, from time to time, turned to- 
wards the bridge — by which the road leading 
westward was carried across the Colne. There 
was nothing particular about this structure — a 
great elevated arch, supporting a narrow cause- 
way, flanked by stone walls, which extended from 
the water's edge some twenty or thirty yards 
along both sides of the road. The walls were 
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still farther continued towards the town by a 
wooden paling, which separated the road from 
the adjoining meadows. 

These, bordering both sides of the river, ex- 
tended away towards the south-west, as far as 
the eye could reach. , 

Between the houses, and the nearer end of the 
bridge, intervened about a hundred yards of the 
highway, which lay directly under the eyes of 
the roistering crowd ; but on the other side of 
the river, the road was not visible from the inn 
— being screened by the mason-work of the pa- 
rapet, and the arched elevation of the cause- 
way. 

Neither on the road, nor the bridge, nor in 
the meadows below, did there appear aught that 
should have attracted the attention of the idlest 
loiterer ; though it was evident from the glances 
occasionally cast westward over the water, that 
some object worth seeing was expected to show 
itself in that direction. 

The expression upon the countenances of most 
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was that of mere curiosity ; but there were eyes 
among the erowd that betrayed a deeper iaterest 
— amounting almost to anxiety. 

The taD man in odd apparel, with the bushy 
black whiskers, though bandying rough jests 
with those around him, and affecting to look 
gay, could be seen at intervak casting an eager 
look towards the bridge, and then oommuni* 
eating in whispers with the individual in the 
faded vdveteens — who was well-known to most 
of the bystanders as '* Old Dick Dancey the deer- 
stealer/* 

'' What be ye an gathered here about f in- 
quired a man freshly arrived in front of the inn. 
'' Anything to be seen, masters ?^ 

" That there be," ^swered one of those thus 
interrogated. *' Wait a bit and maybe you'll 
see something worth seebg." 

"What might it her 

" Dragoniers — royal soldiers of his Majesty 
the Kii^.'" 

"Bah! what's there in that to get up 
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such a row for ? One sees them now every 
day." 

^' Aye, and once a day too often/' added a 
third speaker, who did not appear to be amongst 
the most loyal of His Majesty's lieges. 

" Ah I but you don't see them every day as 
you will this morning — taking a prisoner to the 
Tower — a grand gentleman at that I" 

"A prisoner 1 Who?" 

A name was pronounced, or rather soubriquet : 
for it was by a phrase that the question was an- 
swered. 

"Tlfte. Black Horseman" replied the man who 
had been questioned. ^' That's the prisoner you 
shall see, master." 

The announcement might have caused a 
greater commotion among the spectators, but 
that most of those present had already learnt 
the object of the assemblage. The excitement 
that at that instant succeeded, sprang from a 
different cause. A man who had climbed up on 
the parapet of the bridge — and who had been 
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standing with his feoe turned westward — was 
seen making a signal, which appeared to be 
understood by most of those around the inn. At 
the same instant, a crowd of boys, who had 
been sharing his view from the top of the 
wall, commenced waving their caps, and crying 
out "The horse sogers — the King's Kew- 
resseers ! — they're comin' they're comin !" 

The shouting was succeeded by a profound 
alence — the silence of expectation. 

Soon after, plumes waving over steel helmets, 
then the hdmete themselves, then glancing gor- 
gets and breastplates, proclaimed the approach 
of a troop of cuirassiers. 

They came filing between the walk of grey 
mason-work — then- helmets, as they rose up one 
after another over the arched parapet, blazing 
under the bright sun, and dazzling the eyes of 
the spectators. 

In the troop there were exacdy a dozen 
horsemen, riding in files of two each ; but the 
cavalcade counted fourteen — its leader making 
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the thirteenth, while a man, not dad in armour, 
though in Ime among the rest, completed the 
number. 

This last individual, although robed in rich 
velvet, and with all the cast of a cavalier, was 
attached to the troop in a peculiar manner. 
The attitude he held upon his horse — with 
hands bound behind his back, and ankles strap- 
ped to the girth of his saddle — told that he was 
of less authority than the humblest private in 
the rank. He was a prisoner. 

He was not unknown to the people com- 
posing that crowd, into the midst of which his 
escort was advancing. The black horseman had 
ridden too often through the streets of Uxbridge, 
and held converse with its inhabitants, to pass 
them in such fashion, without eliciting glances 
of recognition and gestures of sympathy. 

He was no longer astride his own noble steed, 
as well known as himself; though the horse was 
there, with a rider upon his back who but ill 
became him. 
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This was the chief of the escort, Cornet 
Stubbs, who, an admirer of horse flesh, had that 
day committed an act of quiet confiscation. 

Holtspur was between two of the troopers, 
about three or four files fi-om the rear; while 
the comet — somewhat conceited in the exercise 
of his conspicuous command — rode swagger- 
ingly at the head. In this fashion, the glittering 
cavalcade crossed the causeway of the bridge, 
and advanced among the crowd — ^until its fore* 
most files had penetrated to a point directly in 
fix)nt of the inn. 

Stubbs had been scanning the countenance of 
the people as he rode in among them. He 
fimcied he saw faces that fit>wned upon him ; 
but these were few ; and, on the wh(de, the 
assemblage seemed simply hilarious and cheerful 

It never occurred to him, that there could be 
any intention of intorupting his march. How 
could it? He presumed, that, as soon as his 
daarger penetrated into the thick of the crowd, 
the individuals comprising it would spring 
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quickly aside, and make way for him and his 
followers. 

It was with some surprise, therefore, that on 
getting fairly in front of the inn, he found the 
passage blocked by human bodies — standing so 
densely across the street, that in order to avoid 
riding over them, he was compelled to bring his 
horse to a halt. 

Just at that instant, a shout rose up around 
him — apparently intended as a cheer of con- 
gratulation to the soldiers ; while a voice, louder 
than the rest, vociferated : " The King ! the 
King ! Down with disloyal knaves ! Death to 
all traitors !" 

There was a touch of irony in the tones ; but 
it was too delicately drawn for the dull percep- 
tion of Cornet Stubbs; and he interpreted the 
speeches, in their loyal and literal sense. 

" My good friends !" he graciously replied, 
while a gratified expression stole over his stoUd 
features, " Glad to find you in such good spirits. 
Am, by Ged !" 

'*0h! we're in the right spirit," rejoined 
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one. " You'll see bye-and-bye. Come, master 
officer! have a drink. Let's toast the king! 
You won't object to that, I'm sure?" 

^' By no means," replied Stubbs. " By no 
means. I should be most happy to drink with 
you ; but you see, my friends, we're on duty ; 
and must not be detained — mustn't, by Ged !" 

" We won't detain ye a minnit," urged the 
first speaker — a stalwart blacksmith, as hard of 
face as his own hammer. " We won't, by 
Ged 1" added he in a tone which, coupled with 
the peculiar form of expression, led Stubbs to 
conceive some doubts about the sincerity of his 
proffered friendship. 

" Look aUve there, lads !" continued the vil- 
lage Vulcan. ^^ Bring out the stingo, landlord ! 
Some of your best wine for the officer ; and your 
strongest home-brew for his brave men. Ding 
it — the day's hot and dusty. You have a long 
ride atween this and Lunnun. Youll fed fresher, 
after sluidn your throats with a can o' our 
Uxbridge ale. Won't ye, masters ? 

I 2 
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The last appeal was made to the troopers ; 
who, without making any verbal reply, signified 
by nods and other gestures, that they were 
nothing loath to accept the offer, without 
calling in question the brusquerie of him who 
made it. 

Almost as if by enchantment a number of men, 
with drinking-vessels in their hands, appeared 
on both flanks of the mounted escort — each 
bedding a cup, or can, temptingly before the eyes 
of a trooper. 

These ready waiters were not the regular 
tapsters of the establishment, but men of other 
and different crafts : the shoemakers already 
spoken of, in their wax-smeared aprons — the 
millers in their snow-white jackets— ^the black- 
smiths in the grimy garments — and the butchers 
redolent of suet« 

Notwithstanding the sans fagoii of the invi- 
tation, and the odd apparel of the attendants, 
the liquor frothing up before their eyes, and 
within scenting distance of their nostrils, was 
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too much for the troopers to withstand. A five 
miles' ride along a hot and dusty road had 
brought them to that condition called '* drouthy ;" 
and^ under such circumstances, it would not 
have been human nature to have denied them- 
selves the indulgence of a drink, thus held, as it 
were, to their very lips. 

It would not have been Scarthe's cuirassiers 
to have done so ; and, without waiting the word 
— either of permission or command — each 
trooper took hold of the can nearest to his 
hand; and, raising it to his lips, cried out: 
"The King!" 

The crowd echoed the loyal sentiment ; while 
the improvised cup-bearers — as if still further 
to testify their respect — took hold of the bridles 
of the horses, and kept them quiet, in order that 
their riders might quaff in comfort, and without 
spilling the precious liquor. 

There were two of these attendants, however, 
who deviated slightly from the fashion of the 
rest. They were those who waited upon the 
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two troopers that on each side flanked the pri- 
soner. Instead of contenting themselves with 
holding the horses at rest, each of these attend- 
ants led the one whose bridle he had grasped 
a little out of the alignment of the rank. It 
was done silently, and as if without design; 
though the moment after, there was an appa- 
rent object — when a tall man, with black whis- 
kers and swarth complexion, passed around the 
head of one of the horses, and holding up a 
flagon invited the prisoner to drink. 

" YouVe no objection to him having a wet, I 
suppose?" said this man, addressing himself in 
a side speech to the soldiers who guarded him. 
" Poor gentleman ! He looks a bit thirstyish — 
doan't he?" 

" You may give him a drink, or two of them, 
fur aught I care,'' said the soldier more imme- 
diately interested in making answer. "But 
youM better not let the ofiicer see you." 

The speaker nodded significantly towards 
Stubbs. 
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" ril take care o' that," said Gregory Garth : 
for it was he who held up the flagon. 

" Here, master,*' he continued, gliding close 
up to the prisoner. " Take a drop o' this beer. 
Tan^t a quality liquor, I know — such as I sup- 
pose yeVe been used to ; but it be tidyish stuff 
for all that, an' 'U do ye good. Bend downish 
a bit, an' I'U hold it to yer lips. Don't be 
afeard o' fallin out o' yer saddle. I'll put my 
hand ahind to steady ye. So — now — that's the 
way !" 

Gregory's fingers, as he continued to talk, 
had found thttr way around the croup of the 
saddle, and rested upon the wrists of the pri- 
soner — where they were tied together. 

The troopers behind, too much occupied by 
their potations, and the /acetue of the attend- 
ants who administered them, saw not that little 
bit of shining steel, that, in the habOe hands of 
the ex-footpad, was fast severing the cords that 
confined Henry Holtspur to his place. 

" A goodish sort o' stuff — ain't it, master?** 
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a$ked Gregory aloud^ as he hdd the drinking- 
vessel to the prisoner's lips* Then adding, in a 
quick muttered tone, " Now, Master Henry ! 
yer hands are free. Lay hold o' the reins ; an' 
wheel round to the right. Stick this knife into 
the brute ; and gallop back over the bridge, as 
if the devil war after ye." 

"It's no use, Gregory," hurriedly answered 
the cavalier. ^^ The horse is but a poor hack. 
They'd overtake me before I could make a 
mile. Ha!" exclaimed he, as if a real hope 
had suddenly sprung up. " Hubert 1 I did 
not think of him. There t^ a chance. I'll 
try it." 

During all their experience in the Flanders 
campaign, the cuirassiers of Captain Scarthe 
had never been more taken by surprise, than 
when their prisoner was seen suddenly clutching 
'the reins of the steed he bestrode — with a quick 
wrench drawing the animal outof the rank — and, 
as if a spur had been applied to every square 
inch of his skin, they saw the old troop horse 
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spring past them, apparently traosfortned into 
a fleet courser! 

Their surprise was so great, that the drinking 
cups instantly dropped from their grasp ; though 
for a good while, not one of them was able to 
recover his reins — which the lubberly attend- 
ants had in the most stupid manner hauled over 
the heads of their horses ! 

It did not diminish their astonishment to see 
the escaping prisoner pull up as he approached 
the bridge ; raise his fingers to his lips ; and 
give utterance to a shrill whistle, that came 
pealing back upon the ears of the crowd. 

It did not diminish their astonishmrat, to 
hear a horse ndgbing — as if in reply to that 
strange signaL On the contrary^ it soereased it. 

Their surprise readied its dunax when ti^ 
saw that, of all tbdr nttmber, Coroet HtuMm 
was the only one who had the prtmnct ^4 mUul 
— the oomage aod commaiid of himsdf aiid UU 
hone— to start immediatefy m ytirmit i 

That he bad doM so there ecMild l>e m f»Mk 
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take. The black charger went sweeping past 
them like a bolt fired from a culverin — close 
following upon the heels of the fugitive, with 
Cornet Stubbs seated in the saddle, apparently 
urging the pursuit. 

Alas ! for Cornet Stubbs ! He was not long 
allowed to enjoy an honour, as unexpected as 
unsought ; no longer than while his fiery steed 
was galloping over the ground towards the spot 
where the troop horse had been hauled up. 

As the two steeds came into contiguity, 
Stubbs became sensible of a strong hand clutch- 
ing him by the gorget, and jerking him out of 
his stirrups. The next moment he felt a shock, 
as if he had been hurled heavily to the earth. 
He did, by Ged ! 

Although all this passed confusedly before 
his mind, the spectators saw every movement 
with perfect distinctness. They saw the cornet 
lifted out of his saddle, and pitched into the 
middle of the road. They saw the cavalier, 
who had accomplished this feat, change horses 
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with him whom he had unhorsed — ^without set- 
ting foot to the ground ; and, amidst the wild 
huzzas that greeted the achievement, they saw 
the black horseman once more firmly seated 
astride his own steed, and galloping triumph- 
antly away. 

The cheer was an utto^noe of the most eO" 
thuaastic joy — in which every individual in the 
crowd appeared to have had a voice — ^the dis- 
comfited cuirassiers excepted* It was the fane 
EngUsh '' hurrah/' springing from the heart of 
a people — ever ready to applaud an expbit of 
bold and dangerous daring. 

Why was it not protracted : for it was not? 
It subsided almost on the instant that it bad 
msea — oe its echoes had ceased rererheratiDg 
fiiom the walls of the adjacent houses ! 

It was succeeded by a silence solemn and pro- 
found ; and then, by a murmuring indicative of 
some surprise — sudden as that whidi bad called 
forth the shout, but of a kst pleasant nature. 

No one asked the cause of thatnleDce; 
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though all were ioquiring the cause of what 
had caused it. 

The astonishment of the spectators had 
sprung from the behaviour of the black horse- 
man — which at the crisis appeared singular. 
Having reached the central point of the bridge, 
instead of continuing his course, he was seen 
suddenly to rein up — and with such violence, as 
to bring his horse back upon his haunches, till 
his sweeping tail lay scattered over the causeway i 

The movement was instantly followed by 
another. The horse, having regained an erect 
attitude, was seen to head, first in one direction, 
then into another — as if his rider was still unde- 
cided which course he should take. 

The spectators at first thought it was some 
fault of the animal; that he had baulked at 
some obstacle, and become restive. 

In a few seconds they were undeceived ; and 
the true cause of this interruption to the flight 
of the fugitive became apparent to all — in the 
waving plumes and glittering helmets that ap- 
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peared beyond, rising above the cope-stones of 
the parapet. 

Another troop of cuirassiers — larger than the 
first — was coming along the road in the direc- 
tion of the bridge. It was Scarthe, and his 
squadron ! 

Already had the foremost files reached the 
termination of the parapet walls ; and were ad- 
vancing at a trot towards the centre of the 
arch. In that direction Holtspur's retreat 
was cut off — as completely as if he had entered 
within a cul de sac. 

He saw it, and had turned to ride back ; but 
by this time the troopers who accompanied 
Stubbs, stirred to energetic action by the trick 
played upon them, had recovered their reins, and 
were making all haste to pursue the prisoner. 
The corporal who commanded them — ^for the 
comet still lay senseless upon the road — had 
succeeded in getting them into some sort of a 
forward movement; and they were now ad- 
vancing in all haste towards the bridge. 
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For a moment the black horseman appeared 
undecided how to act. To gallop in either 
direction was to rush upon certain death, or 
certain capture. On each side was a troop of 
cuirassiers with drawn sabres, and carbines 
ready to be discharged; while the space be- 
tween the two squadrons was shut m — partly by 
the parapet walls of the bridge, and partly by 
the palings that continued them. 

For a man unarmed, however well mounted, 
to run the gauntlet, in either direction, was 
plainly an impossibility; and would only have 
been attempted by one reckless of life, and de- 
termined to throw it away. 

I have said, that for a moment Holtspur 
appeared irresolute. The spectators beheld his 
irresolution with hearts throbbing apprehensively. 

It was but for a moment; and then, the 
black steed was seen suddenly to turn head 
towards the town, and came trotting back over 
the bridge ! 

Some believed that his rider had repented of 
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his rashness, and was about to deliver himself 
up to the guard, from whom he had escaped. 
Others were under the impression, that he in- 
tended to run the gauntlet, and was choosing 
the weaker party through which to make the 
attempt. 

Neither conjecture was the correct one: as 
was proved the instant after— when Holtspur 
suddenly setting his horse transverse to the 
direction of the causeway, and givipg the noble 
animal a simultaneous signal by voice, hand, and 
heel, sprang him over the palings into the 
meadow below I 

The taunting cry shouted back, as he galloped 
off over the green sward — a cry that more than 
once had tortured the ears of pursuing Indians 
— was heard above the vociferous huzza that 
greeted his escape from Scarthe and his dis- 
comfited followers. 

The shots fired after him had no effect. In 
those days a marksman was a character almost 
unknown; and the bullet of a carbine was 
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scarce more dreaded, than the shaft of the 
clumsy cross-bow. 

The pursuit continued by the cuirassiers along 
the verdant banks of the Colne, was more for 
the purpose of saving appearances, than from 
any hope of overtaking the fugitive. Before 
his pursuers could clear the obstacle that sepa- 
rated them from the mead, and place themselves 
upon his track, the " black horseman" appeared 
like a dark speck — ^rapidly diminishing in size^ 
as he glided onward towards the wild heathy of 
Iver. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In the days of Charles (the Martyr!) a state 
prisoner was not such a rara avis as at present. 
Laud had his list^ and Strafford also — that 
noble but truculent tool of a tyrant — who ended 
his life by becoming himself a state prisoner— 
the most distinguished of alL 

A gentleman denounced, and taken to the 
Tower, was anything but a rare event ; and cre- 
ated scarce more sensation than would at the 
present day the capture of a swell-mobsman. 

The arrest of Henry Holtspur passed over as 
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a common occurrence. His rescue and escape 
were of a less common character ; though even 
these served only for a nine days' wonder in the 
mind of the general public. There were few 
who understood exactly how the rescue had been 
brought about ; or how that crowd of " disloyal 
knaves " — as they were termed by the king's 
partizans — ^had come to be so opportunely 
assembled in front of the " Rose and Crown." 

No one seemed to know whither the fugitive 
had betaken' himself — not even rumour. It was 
only conjectured that he had sought concealment — 
and found it — in that grand hiding place, safe as 
the desert itself: London. For those attainted 
with " treasonable proclivities " towards the 
tyrant king, the great city was, at that time,^ a 
safer asylum than any other part of his kingdom. 

The cuirassier captain had done all in his 
power, to hinder the event from obtaining gen- 
eral publicity. He had not reported at head 
quarters, either the arrest or whiat followed ; and 
he hal been equally remiss of duty, in permitting 
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the circumstances of Holtspur's rescue to pass 
without investigation. 

He still clung to the hope of being able to 
effect his recapture ; and to that end He employed 
*— though in a clandestine manner — all the influ- 
ence he could bring to his aid. He despatched 
secret agents into different parts of the country ; 
and no communication — not even a letter — 
could enter the mansion of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade, without Captain Scarthe knowing the 
nature of its contents. 

During this period, his position in the 
quarters he occupied, may be regarded as some- 
what anomalous. A certain intimacy had 
become established between him and the family 
of his host. How far it was friendly, on either 
side, was a question. 

A stranger, or superficial observer, might 
have fancied it so — on the part of Scarthe even 
cordial. 

Ever since the first day of his residence under 
the roof of Sir Marmaduke, he bad held his 

k2 
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troopers in strict subordination : so strict as to 
have given these worthies no slight offence. Bat 
Captain Scarthe was a commander not to be 
trifled with ; and his followers knew it 

For every little incident of trouble or annoys 
ance, occurring to the inmates of the mansion, 
ample apologies were rendered; and it might 
have been imagined, that the king's cuirassiers 
had been sent to Bulstrode as a guard of honour 
to attend upon its owner, rather than a ** billet *' 
to live at his expense ! 

These delicate attentions to Sir Marmaduke^ 
sprang not from any motive of chivalry or kind^ 
ness; they were simply designed for the securing 
of his daughter. Scarthe wanted her heart, as 
well as her hand. The former, because he loved 
her, with all the fierce passion of a soul highly 
gifted, though ill-guided ; the latter, because he 
coveted her fortune: for Marion Wade, in addition 
to her trauscendant charms, was heiress to a 
noble domain. She was endowed second to none 
in the shire; for a separate property was hers^ 
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independent of the estate of Buktrode. Scarthe 
knew it ; and for this reason desired to have her 
hand, along with her heart 

Faifing to win the latter, he might still hope 
to obtain the former ; which^ with the fortune 
that accompanied it, would go far towards con- 
soling his disappointed vanity. 

Whether loving him or not» he was determined 
Marion Wade should be his wife ; and, if fiur 
means should not serve for the exeeuticm of his 
project, he would not scruple to make use of 
the contrary. He was ready to avail himself of that 
terrible secret^»of which he had become surrep* 



The life of Sir Marmaduke Wade lay upon 
his lips. The knight was, at that moment, as 
much in his power, as if standing in die presence 
of the Star Chamber, with a score of witnesses 
to swear to his treason. 

It needed but a word from Scarthe to place 
him in that dread presence ; and the latter knew 
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it. A sign to his followers, and his host might 
have been transformed into his prisoner ! 

He had not much fear, that he would ever be 
called upon to carry matters to such an ill-starred 
extreme. He had too grand a reliance upon his 
own irresistibility with the sex. The man, whom 
he had originally believed to be his rival, now 
out of Marion's sight, appeared to be also out of 
her mind ; and, during his absence, Scarthe had 
been every day becoming more convinced — ^his 
wish being father to the thought — that the re- 
lationship between Marion and Holtspur had not 
been of aa amatory character. 

The bestowal of the glove might have been a 
mere complimentary favour, for some service 
rendered ? Such gifts were not uncommon ; and 
tokens worn in hats or helmets were not always 
emblematic of the tender passion* The short 
acquaintanceship that had existed between them 
— for Scarthe had taken pains to inform him- 
self on this head — gave some colour to his 
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conjecture ; at least, it was pleasant for him to 
think so. 

Women, in those days, were the most potent 
politicians. It was a woman who had brought 
on the war with Spain — another who had caused 
the interference in Flanders — a woman who had 
led to our artificial alliance with France — a wo^ 
man who, then as now, ruled England ! 

Marion Wade was a woman — ^just such an 
one as might be supposed to wield the destinies 
of a nation. Her political sentiments were no 
secret to the royalist officer. His own creed, and 
its partisans, were often the victims of her satir- 
ical sallies ; and he could not doubt of her re- 
publican inclinings. 

It might be only that sort of sympathy thus 
existed between her and Holtspur ? 

Had he been an eye-witness to her behaviour-— 
throughout that eventful day on which the con- 
spirator had made his escape — he might have 
found it more difficult to reconcile himself to this 
pleasant belief. Her sad countenance^ ai| Icokiog 
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from the lattice, she once more beheld her lover, 
in the power of his enemies — once more in vUe 
bonds — might have proved, to the most unin- 
terested observer, the existence of a care which 
bve alone could create. Could he have seen 
her during the interval which transpired — be- 
tween the time when the prisoner was borne olSf 
towards his perilous prison, and the return of the 
mounted messenger who told of his escape — he 
might have been convinced of an anxiety, which 
love alone can feel. 

With what unspeakable joy had Marion lis- 
tened to this last announcement ! Perhaps it 
repaid her for the moments of misery, she had 
• been silently enduring. 

Deep as had been the chagrin, consequent on 
that event, Scarthe had found -some consolation 
in the thought, that, henceforth, he should 
have the field to himself. He would take care 
that his rival should not again cross the thresh- 
old of Sir Marmaduke's mansion, nor in any 
way obtain access to his daughter's presence till 
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he had settled the question of his own accept* 
ance, or rejection. 

During all this while, Sir Marmaduke and his 
people in their behaviour towards their unin- 
vited guests, appeared civQ enough. 

Though one closelyacquainted with the relation- 
ship— -or narrowly scrutinizing the intercourse 
between them — could not have failed to per- 
ceive that this civility was less free, than 
forced. 

That it was so — or rather that a friendship 
existed even in appearance — needs but little 
explanation. 

Sir Marmaduke's conduct was ruled by some- 
thing more than a vague apprehension of danger. 
The arrest of his fellow-conspirator was signifi- 
cant ; and it was not difficult to draw from that 
drcumstance a host of uncomfortable con- 
clusions. 

The course he was pursuing towards Scarthe, 
was not only opposed to his inclinations, but ex- 
ceedingly irksome to him. There were times 
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when he was almost tempted to throw off the 
mask ; and hrave the worst that might come of 
it. But prudence suggested endurance — ^backed 
by the belief that, ere long, things might take a 
more favourable turn. 

The king had been compelled to issue a writ 
— not for the election of a new parliament, but 
for the re-assembling of the old one. In that 
centred the hopes and expectations of the party, 
of which Sir Marmaduke was now a declared 
member. 

Marion's politeness to Scarthe was equally 
dashed with distrust. It had no other founda- 
tion than her affection for her father. She loved 
the latter, with even more than filial fondness : 
for she was old enough, and possessed of suffi- 
cient intelligence, to understand the intrinsic nobi- 
lity of his character. She was not without appre- 
hension, that some danger overshadowed him ; 
though she knew not exactly what. Sir Marma- 
duke had not made known to her the secret, 
that would have explained it. He had forborne 
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doing so, under the fear of causing her imneces- 
sary anxiety ; and had simply requested her, to 
treat the unwelcome intruders with a fair show 
of respect . 

The hint had been enough ; and Marion, sub- 
duing her haughty spirit, yielded faithful obedi- 
ence to it. 

Scarthe had no reason to complain of any 
slights received from the daughter of his host. 
On the contrary, her behaviour towards him ap- 
peared so friendly, that there were times when 
he drew deductions from it, sufficiently flattering 
to himself. 

Thus tranquilly did affairs progress during 
the first few weeks of Scarthe's sojourn at BuU 
strode — when an event was announced, that was 
destined to cause an exciting change in the situ- 
ation. It was a Fite champetre, to be given 
by Sir Frederick Dayrell, lord of the manor of 
Fulmere — at which a grand flight of falcons 
was to form part of the entertainment. The 
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elite of the county was to be preseot, includ- 
ing Sir Marmaduke Wade and his family, 
and along with them his military guests — Captain 
Scarthe and Comet Stubbs. 
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CHAPTER XL . 

The beautifiil park of Bulstrode was radiant with 
the earliest rays of the sun. The dew still glit- 
tered upon the grass ; and the massive chestnuts 
threw elongated shadows far down the sloping 
declivities. The stag, that had been slumbering 
undisturbed during the night, springing from his 
soft couch of moss, strode forth to make 
his morning meal upon the tempting sward. 
The birds had already chaunted their orison to 
the opening day; and, forsaking their several 
perches, were fluttering merrily from tree to tree. 
All nature was awake. 
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Though the hour wasan early one, the inmates 
of the mansion seemed notto be asleep. Half-a- 
dozensaddled horses, under the conduct ofasmany 
grooms, had been led forth' from the courtyard; 
and were standing in front of the house, held in 
hand, as if awaiting their riders. 

Two were caparisoned differently from the rest. 
By the peculiar configuration of their saddles, it 
was evident, they were intended to be mounted 
by ladies. 

In addition to the grooms in charge of the 
horses there were other attendants standing or 
moving about. There were falconers, withblinded 
hawks borne upon their wrists and shoulders; 
and finders, with dogs held in leash — each dad 
in the costume of his craft. 

In the boudoir of Marion Wade were two beau- 
tiful women. Marion herself was one ; Lora 
Lovelace the other. 

The high-crowned beaver hats ; the close- 
fitting habits of green velvet; the gauntlets upon 
their hands ; and the whips in them, proclaimed 
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the two ladies to be those, for whom the side- 
saddle horses had been caparisoned. 

Both had given the finishing touch to their 
toilettes, before forsaking their separate chambers. 
They had met in Marion's sitting-room — there 
to hold a moment's converse, and be ready when 
smnmoned to the saddle. 

" Walter promises we'll have fine sport/* said 
the little Lora, tripping across the chamber, light 
as a fawn, and gay as a lark. '^ He says the 
mere has not been disturbed for long — ever so 
long — and there have been several broods of 
herons this season — besides sedge-hens, snipe> 
and woodcock. We shall find game for goshawks, 
kestrels, jer-falcons, merlins, and every sort. 
Won't it be delightful?" 

" Pleasant enough, I dare say — for those who 
can enjoy it." 

" What, Marion ! and will not you — you so 
fond of falconry, as often to go hawking a- 
lone?" 

'^ Ah, Lora ! this sport, like many others, may 
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be pleasanter alone, than in company — that is, 
company one don't care for/' 

'' Dear me cousin, ! you'd make believe, that 
there isn't one, among the 'grand people we are 
going to meet to-day,' worth caring for?" 

" Not one— of my knowing." 

^* What ! our very gallant guest, who is to be 
our escort — not Captain Scarthe ?" 

*^ I should have expected you to say Comet 
Stubbs, instead." 

^' Ha, ha, ha ! No, no ! He's too stupid to 
be a pleasant companion for me." 

''And Captain Scarthe is too much the opposite 
to be a pleasant companion for me. In truth, 
of the two I like Stubbs best — spite of his vul- 
gar patronymic. 

'' You are jesting, Marion ? Stubbs, Stubbs, 
— Comet Stubbs! How would it sound as 
Colonel Stubbs ? Not a whit better. No: not 
if he were General Stubbs. Mistress Stubbs ? 
I wouldn't be called so for the world 1 Lady 
Stubbs ? No, not for a coronet !" 
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" Between Stubbs, and Scarthe, I see not 
much to choose." 

" Marion, you mistake. There's a warlike 
sound about Scarthe. I could imdgine a man of 
that name to be a hero." 

'' And I could imagine ar man of that name to 
be a poltroon — I rfo." 

"What! not our Captain Scarthe? Why 
everybody calls him a most accomplished cavalier. 
Certes, he appears so. A little rude at first, I 
acknowledge ; but since then, who could have 
acted more cavalierly ? And to you, cousin^ 
surely he has been sufficiently attentive, to have 
won your profound esteem ?" 

" Say rather my profound detestation. Then 
you would come nearer speaking the truth : he 
has won that." 

" You don't show it, Fm sure. Fve seen you 
and Captain Scarthe very happy together — very 
happy indeed — if one may judge from appear- 
ances." 

"Wheels within wheels, coz. A smiling 

VOL. III. L 
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cbeek don't always prove a contented heart; 
nor is a smooth tongue the truest indication of 
courtesy. You have seen me polite to Captain 
Scarthe — nothing more ; and for that, I have 
my reasons." 

" Reasons !" 

"Yes; good reasons, dear Lora. But for 
them, I shouldn't go hawking to-day — ^least of 
all, with him as my companion. Captain Scarthe 
may be a hero in your eyes, my gay cousin ; but 
he is not the one that's enthroned within my 
heart ; and you know that." 

" I do — I do, dear Marion. I was only jest- 
ing. I know Captain Scarthe is not your hero ; 
and can tell who is. His name begins with 
Henry, and ends with Holtspur." 

"Ah, there you have named a true hero! 
But hark you, ray little parrot I Don't be prat- 
tling these confidences. If you do, I'll tell 
Walter how much you admire Captain Scarthe, 
or Cornet Stubbs. Of which do you wish him 
to be jealous ?" 
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" Oh, Marion ! not a word to Walter about 
Stubbs. Do you know I believe, that he's a lit- 
tle jealous of him already. He don't like his 
attentions to me— not a bit, Walter don't. I'm 
sure neither do I ; but I can't help them, you 
know — so long as we must meet three or four 
times a day. I think the refusal I gave might 
have been sufficient. It was flat enough. But 
it hasn't ; and would yon believe it, he still con- 
tinues his attentions, as if nothing had happened 
between us? Pray don't make Walter worse; 
else there might be a fight between them; 
and then — " 

"The valiant comet might crack Walter's 
crown ?" 

*^ No ! that he couldn't ; though he is bigger 
than Walter. He's not braver, I'm sure. That 
he isn't, the ugly impertinent." 

" What ! has he been impertinent to you ?" 

"Not exactly that; but he don't seem to 
know much about politeness. How different 
with Captain Scarthe. He is polite." 

l2 
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" I suppose — after a fashion." 

" Dorothy Dayrell thinks him perfection. I'm 
sure that girl's in love with him. Why is she 
always riding up to Bulstrode, if it isn't to have 
an opportunity of seeing him ? I'm sure, it's 
neither of us she comes to visit." 

" She's quite welcome to come— if it be for 
the purpose you suppose." 

" Ay ! and it's for nothing else than to get 
into his company, that she gives the hawking 
party to-day. She's a dangerous designing 
creature — that's what she is." 

" If her design be to catch Captain Scarthe, 
I hope she may succeed in it. I'm sure I shan't 
be the one to stand in her way." 

" Well !" rejoined Lora, " I'm determined to 
keep my eyes on her this very day ; and see how 
she behaves. Oh ! you don't know how I 
detest that girl ; and why, do you think ?" 

"Really, I cannot tell." 

" Well ! it is because I know that she is your 
enemy /" 
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" I never gave her cause !" 

<* I know that." 

" Perhaps you know why it is so ?" 

" I do !" 

"TeUme?" 

" Because you are beautiful." 

" If that be her reason, she should be your 
enemy as much as mine ?" 

" Oh, no ! I have not the vanity to think so. 
My beauty is only prettiness ; while yours — ah ! 
cousin Marion,* you are beautiful in my eyes* — a 
woman ! What must you be in the eyes of a 
man?" 

" You're a simpleton, Little Lora. You are 
much prettier than I ; and as for Dorothy Day- 
rell — don't every one call her the belle of the 
county ? I've heard it a score of times." 

" And so have I. But what signifies that ? 
Though you're my senior, Marion, I think I 
have as much wisdom as you in matters of 
this kind. Besides I'm only a spectator, and 
can judge between you. I believe that the 
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" belle of the county/' and the *' belle of the 
ball-room/ are never the most beautiful of those, 
with whom they are compared. Very often such 
reputation is obtained, not from beauty, but be- 
haviour ; and from behaviour not alwaysthebest." 

'^ Go on m that way, Lora ; and we shall 
esteem you as die Solon of our sex." 

'^ Nay, nay ; I speak only sentiments such as 
anyone may conceive^ You and Dorothy Dayrell 
are just the two to illustrate them. While every-r 
body calls her the belle of the county, everybody 
thinks you to be so. Indeed cousin 1 you are 
truly beautiful — so beautiful, that even the 
peasant children of the parish gaze upon you with 
wonder and delight !" 

"Fulsome flatterer!" 

" In troth ! 'tis true ; and that's why Dorothy 
Dayrell dislikes you. She wants to be every- 
thing; and knows that you take her laurels 
from her. On the day of the fete^ she did 
everything in her power to captivate the man, 
whom she pretended to disparage 1" 
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"HoltspurT 

^' Yes : I saw her. She used all her arts to 
attract his attention. Ah, Marion 1 he had 
only eyes for you. A^nd now that he is gone, 
she's set herself to attract Captain Scarthe. My 
word! wont she try to-day? Sweet coz! I 
don't want you to act the hypocrite ; but can't 
you — yes you can — flirt a little with Scarthe— 
just to give her a chagrin ? Oh ! * I should so 
like to see that girl suffer what she deserves, — 
a chapter of humiliation 1" 

" Foolish child ! you know I cannot do that ? 
It is not according to my inclination — and just 
now less than ever in my life." 

" Only for an hour — to punish her !" 

'^How should you like to be so punished 
yourself? Suppose some one, to-day, were to 
flirt with Walter ; or he with some one ?" 

" Then Fd flirt with Stubbs !" 

^'Incorrigible coquette! I think you liJte 
Walter ; but only that : Ah, Lora ! you know 
not what it is to love /" 
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« Don't I though " 

" Mistress Marion ?" cried a groom, showing 
his face at the door of the chamber, " Sir Marm' 
duke be mounted. TheyVe only waitin' for you, 
and Miss Lora !" 

The man, after delivering his message, 
retired. 

"Lora!" whispered Marion, as they issued 
forth from the room ; " not a word of what you 
know — not to anyone ! Promise me that ; and I 
may give you the satisfaction you have asked for." 



During the conversation between the cousins, 
the two men, who were the chief subjects of it, 
were engaged in a dialogue of a somewhat 
kindred character. Scarthe's sitting apartment 
was the scene ; though neither of the speakers 
was seated. Both were on 4;heir feet ; and in 
costume for the saddle — not military — but 
merely booted and spurred, with certain equip- 
ments covering their dresses, that betokened an 
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intention of going forth upon the sport of fal- 
conry. 

A splendid jer-falcon — petched upon the back 
of a chair, and wearing his hood — gave further 
evidence of this intention; while their gloves 
drawn on, and their beavers held in hand, told 
that, like the two ladies, they were only awaiting 
a summons to sally forth. 

Scarthe, following a favourite habit, was 
pacing the floor ; while the cornet stood watch- 
ing him with attention: as if he had asked 
counsel from his superior, and was waiting to 
receive it. 

" And so, my gay cornet ;" said Scarthe, 
addressing the subaltern in his usual bantering 
way, " you're determined to try her again ?" 

"Yes, by Ged ! — that is if you approve of 
it." 

" Oh ! as to my approval, it don't need that. 
It's not a military matter. You may propose to 
every woman in the county for aught I care ; 
twenty times to each, if you think fit." 
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'' But I want your advice, captain. Suppose 
she should refuse me a second time f 

" Why that would be awkward — especially as 
you're sleeping under the same roof, and eating 
at the same table with her. The more awkward, 
since you say youVe had a refusal already." 

** It wasn't a regular offer. Besides I was too 
quick with it. There's been a good deal since, 
that gives me hope. She'll think better of it 
now — if I don't mistake her." 

" You are not quite sure of her, then ?" 

" Well— not exactly." 

** Don't you think you had better postpone 
your proposal, till you're more certain of its 
being favourably received ?" 

'' But there's a way to make certain. It's 
about that, I want you to advise me." 

" Let me hear your ' way' ?" 

" Well ; you secj captam, though the girl's 
only the niece of Sir Marmaduke, she loves him 
quite as much as his own daughter does. I 
don't think she cares about that stripling— 
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farther than as a cousin. What's between them 
is just like sister and brother : since she's got 
no brother of her own. They Ve been brought 
up together— that's all/' 

"I can't help admiring your perspicuity. 
Comet Stubbs." 

Perspicuity was just that quality with which 
the comet was not gifted ; else he could hardly 
have failed to notice the tone of irony, in which 
the compliment was uttered. 

" Oh ! I ain't afraid of him at all events I" 

" What then are you afraid of? Is there any 
other rival, you think, she's likely to prefer to 
you? May be young Dayrell; or that rather 
good-looking son of Sir Roger Hammersley? 
Either of them, eh?" 

" No— -nor any one else." 

" In that case, why are you in doubt ? You 
think the girl likes you ?" 

''Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don't. 
She appears to change every day. But I've 
reason to believe, she likes me now; or did 
yesterday." 
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"How do you know that? Has she told 
you so ?" 

" No — not in words ; but I think so from her 
way. I hinted to her, that I intended to have a 
private talk with her upon an important matter, 
when we should be out on this hawking party. 
She appeared delighted at the idea — did, by 
Ged 1 Besides ; she was in tip-top spirits all the 
evening after; and several times spoke of the 
pleasure she fexpected from to-morrow's sport — 
that is to-day. Now, what could that mean, 
unless " 

" Unless the pleasure she anticipated from 
your proposing to her. But if her liking be 
only on alternate days — as you say — and she 
was so fond of you yesterday, she might be in 
the contrary mood to-day ? For that reason I'd 
advise you to suspend proceedings till to-mor- 
row/' 

" But, captain ; you forget that I've got a 
way that will insure her consent — whether it be 
to-day or to-morrow." 
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" Disclose it, my sagacious comet." 

" If I should only give her a hint " 

"Of what?" 

" You know how Sir Marmaduke is in your 
power " 

"I do/' 

" Well ; if I only were to slip in a word about 
her uncle being in danger; not only of his 
liberty but his life " 

" Stubbs !" cried the cuirassier captain, spring- 
ing forward fiercely, and shaking his clenched fist 
before the face of his subaltern ; "if»you slip in 
a word about that — or dare to whisper the slight- 
est hint of such a thing — your own life will be 
in greater danger, than, that of Sir Marmaduke 
Wade. IVe commanded you already to keep 
your tongue to yourself on that theme; and 
now, more emphatically dol repeat thecommand." 

" Oh ! captain," stammered out the terrified 
Stubbs, in an apologetic whine ; " if you don't 
approve, of course I won't say a word about it. 
I won't, by Ged !" 
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" No ; you had better not. Win the consent 
of your sweetheart, after your own way ; but 
don't try to take advantage of a power, that 
does not appertain to you. A contingency may 
arise, for disclosing that secret ; but it is for me^ 
not yott, to judge of the crisis." 

The further protestations of the scared cornet 
were cut short by the entrance of a messenger ; 
who came to announce that the party, about to 
proceed on the hawking excursion, was ready to 
start, and only waited the company of Captain 
Scarthe and Cornet Stubbs. 

Five minutes later, a cavalcade of splendid 
appearance might have been seen passing through 
Bulstrode Park, towards one of the side gates 
that opened out to the esistward. 

It consisted of Sir Marmaduke Wade, his son, 
daughter and niece — the two officers, his guests 
—with a large following of grooms, falconers, 
and other attendants; a number of them on 
horseback, with hawks perched upon their 
shoulders ; a still larger number afoot— 
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conducting the retrievers, others chiens de 
chaase^ employed in the venerie of the time. 

On dearing the enclosure of the park, the gay 
procession turned in a southerly direction — to- 
wards the beautiful lake of Fulmere ; which, fed 
by the Alder ^' bum/' lay embosomed between 
two parallel spurs of the beech-embowered 
Chiltems. 



J 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Lake " Fulmere " is no longer in existence; 
though a village: — so picturesque, as to appear 
the creation of a painter's fancy — still retains 
the name. The " mere " itself — yielding to the 
all-absorbing spirit of utilitarianism — has dis- 
appeared from the landscape — drained oflF by the 
brook " Alderbume," and the rivers Colne, and 
Thames, to mingle its waters with the ocean. 
Its bed has become a meadow — the residue of 
its waters being retained in sundry stagnant 
pools, which serve to supply the neighbouring 
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markets with cress, and the pharmacop8Bia of the 
village apothecaries with '' calamus root." 

Once a broad sheet of crystal water covered 
the cress-beds of Fulmere — a sheet with sedgy 
shores, in which sheltered the bittern, and blue 
heron^ the bald coot, the water-^hen, and the gold- 
crested widgeon. 

It was so on that day, when Dorothy DayreU — 
the daughter of Sir Frederick, Lord of the Manor 
of Fulmere — invited her friends to be present at 
a grand entertainment — including falconry — the 
spectacle to be exhibited upon the shores of the 
lake. 

Dorothy Dayrell was something more than 
pretty. She was what might be termed a 
" dashing creature," — a little devilish, it is true 
— but this, in the eyes of her male acquaintances, 
only rendered her prettiness more piquant. Fol- 
lowing the fashion of her father, she was of the 
true Tory type — devotedly attached to King 
and State — and filii^dly believing in that theory 

VOL. in. M 
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--^worthy the conception of a community of apes 
—the ** right divine." 

jBilly as is the belief, it was then entertained, 
as, now. At that time, human bipeds of both 
sexes were just as parasitical, as they are at the 
present hour; and as loudly proclaimed their 
ignoble longings for King Stork, or King Log. 
Not, however, quite so unanimously. The word 
'^ republic " was beginning to be heard, issuing 
from the lips of great statesmen, and true patriots. 
It was beginning to find an echo in remote 
villages, and cottage homes, throughout all Eng- 
land. 

Not that such sentiments had ever been spoken 
in the village of Fulmere. To have pronounced 
them there, would have been deemed rank trea- 
son ; and the rustic giving utterance to them, 
would have found himself in the pillory, almost 
before the speech could have passed from his 
Jips. 

Dorothy hated the idea of a republic ; as 
small-souled people do now, and have done in 
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all ages. We regret having to place the fair 
Dayrell in this category ; but we must succumb 
to the requirements of truth ; and this compels 
us to say that Mistress Dorothy, physically, 
petitCt was morally litile-minded. Her pretty 
face, however, concealed the defects of her sel- 
fish soul; and, aided by many wiles and win* 
ning ways, rendered her sufiiciently popular in 
that large social circle, of which she was, or 
wished to be, both the star and the centre. 

Some proof of her popularity was the crowd 
that responded to her call, and was present at 
her hawking party. Scores of people of " first 
quality *' — dames of high degree, and cavaliers 
appropriate to such companionship — collected 
upon the shores of Fulmere Lake ; cast resplen- 
dent shadows upon its smooth surface ; and 
caused its enclosing hills to resound with the 
echoes of their merry voices. 

It is not our purpose to detail the various in« 
cidents of the day's sport : how the party, having 
met at an appointed place, proceeded arouud the 

m2 
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chores of the lake ; how the herons rose scream- 
ing from the sedge, and the hawks shot like 
winged arrows after them ; how the owners of 
the predatory hirds bantered one another, and 
wagers were laid and lost by betters of both 
sexes ; and how — when the circuit of the lake 
had been accomplished, and the adjacent reedy 
marshes quartered by the spaniels, until cleared 
of their feathered game — ^the gay company 
wended their way to the summit of the adjoining 
hill ; and there, under the shadows of the green- 
wood trees, partook of an al fresco banquet, 
which their knightly entertainer had provided 
for them. 

Nor need we describe the conversation — 
varied of course — always lively under such cir- 
cumstances; often witty-— after the wine has 
flowed freely. 

One topic alone claims our attention — as it 
did that of the company. It was introduced by 
Mistress Dorothy herself — to whom of course 
every one obsequiously listened. 
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" I regret,'' said this charming creature, ad- 
dressing herself to her splendid surrounding, 
" that I've not been able to provide you with a 
more spirited entertainment. After that, we 
witnessed the other day in Bulstrode Park, our 
fi^te will appear tame, I know. Ah ! if we only 
had the black horseman here. How cruel of 
you. Captain Scarthe, to have deprived us of 
that pleasure ?" 

" Mistress Dayrell," replied the officer, on 
whom the speech had made anything but a 
pleasant impression, '^ I regret exceedingly that 
in the performance of my duty — in dealing with 
a rebel — I should " 

" No apologies. Captain Scarthe !" interposed 
Sir Frederick, coming to the rescue of the embar- 
rassed cuirassier. " We all know that you acted, 
as becomes a loyal servant of his Majesty. It 
would be well if others, in these doubtful times, 
would display a like energy." Here Sir Frederick 
glanced sarcastically towards his neighbour 
knight — between whom and himself there was 
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oot the inort ocNtiial fricDdship. '^ The only re- 
gret is, that the fdlow — ^whoever he may be — 
was permitted to escape ; bat, I dare say, he 
win soon be retakra, and meek with his deserts/' 

^'And what would yoa deem his deserts, 
Dayrell ?' quiedy asked Sir Maimaduke Wade. 

'' The block V replied the fiery Sir Frederick, 
who had been partaking rather freely of his own 
wine. ^' What dse for an adventurer like him, 
who conspires against his king ? I'd chop off 
his head like a cabbage." 

" By so doing/' rejoined Sir Marmaduke, in 
a tone of satirical significancy, '' you would only 
cause a score of like heads to sprout up in its 
place." 

" Let them sprout up ! We'll serve them the 
same way. We shall still have the power to do 
so — in spite of this parliament of traitors, which 
the king has been so foolish as to think of re- 
calling around him." 

" Oh, dear father !" interrupted the pretty 
Dorothy, in a tone of pseudo-sentimentality. 
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" Don't talk of chopping off heads. What a 
pity it would be if Captain Scartbe's late pri- 
soner were to lose his 1 I'm so glad he escaped 
from you, captain.*' 

"Why is this, girl?" asked Sir Frederick, 
turning rather sharply upon his daughter. " Why 
would it be a pity? I've heard you this very 
morning express the opposite opinion !" 

" But I did not know then — that — that — " 

" Know what ?" interrogated several of the 
party, who encompassed the fair speaker. 

"That there were otl^ers interested in the 
fate of the unfortunate man. Ah ! deeply so I" 

A malicious glance towards Marion Wade did 
not escape the attention of the latter ; and it was 
also noticed by Scarthe. 

" Others interested in his fate. Who, pray ?" 
demanded Sir Frederick, looking inquiringly to- 
wards his daughter. 

" His wife, for one,'' replied Dorothy, laying 
a peculiar emphasis on the words. 

" His wife !" simultaneously echoed a score of 
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voices. "The black horseman a Benedict! 
Holtspur married ! We never knew that," 

" Nor I," continued the pretty imparter of the 
startling intelligence — "not till an hour ago. 
I've just heard it from cousin Wayland here ; 
who came this morning from court — where, it 
seems. Master Holtspur is well known ; though 
not by the name he has chosen to make cele- 
brated among us simple rustics of Buckingham- 
shire." 

" Tis quite true/^ said a youth in courtier 
costume, who stood dose to her who had thus 
appealed to him. " The gentleman my cousin 
speaks of is married. I thought it was known 
to everybody." 

" How could it, dear Wayland ?" asked Dor- 
othy, with an air of charming simplicity. " Mas- 
ter Holtspur was not known to any one here — 
except, I believe, to Sir Marmaduke Wade and 
his family ; and, if I mistake not, only very 
slightly to them?" 

A significant curling of the speaker's pretty 
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nostril accompanied this final remark — which 
was intended as an interrogative. 

^^That is true/' answered Sir Marmaduke. 
" My acquaintance, with the gentleman you 
speak of, is but slight. I was not aware of his 
being a married man; but what has that to 
do " 

" O, ladies and gentlemen !" interrupted the 
freshly arrived courtier, " perhaps you are not 
aware of the real name of this cavalier who has 
been calling himself Holtspur. He has been of 
some notoriety at court ; though that was before 
my time ; and I've only heard of it from others. 
There was a scandal, I believe " 

" Come, come,Wayland !" cried his fair cousin, 
interrupting him. '' No scandals here. Keep 
it, whatever it be, to yourself." 

'* His name ! his name !" shouted a score of 
voices ; while twice that number of ears — ^piqued 
by the word " scandal " — were eagerly bent to 
listen to the threatened disclosure. 

The courtier gave utterance to a name, known 
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to most of the company ; and which ten years 
before had been oftener pronounced in connexion 
with that of England's queen. Only in whispers, 

it is true, and less discreditable to Henry 

than Henrietta. 

The announcement produced an eflfect upon 
the auditory of a very peculiar character. It was 
certainly not so damaging to him, who was the 
subJQct of their criticisms : for in the minds of 
many there present, the man of bonnes fortunes 
was a character to be envied rather than despised; 
and the favourite page — whose mysterious dis- 
appearance from court, some ten years before, 
had given rise to a " royal scandal " — could not 
be otherwise than interesting. 

The knowledge that Henry Holtspur, the black 
horseman — the mysterious — the unknown — was 

identical with Henry , once a queen's page 

—the recipient of royal smiles — perhaps, in that 
assemblage gained him more friends than enemies. 
Such as were still disposed to be hostile to him, 
could no longer avail themselves of that mode of 
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reviliDg — still so costomaiy among the ** elite " 
— by calling him an " adventurer.^ This had 
he be^i in the troe sense of die term — an ad- 
vaitarer, but cMie to be envfed by his enemies. 

Even the heart of the dadiing Dorodiy, be- 
came suddenly softened towards him, on hearing 
the newrevdation made by her consn Wayknd. 
That expression of synqxUhy for him — supposed 
by her auditory to have been ironical — ^was a 
more sincere sentiment, than usuafly fdl from 
her lips. 

The scandal was not discussed among Sir 
Frederick's guests — at least not in open assembly. 
The whisperings of side groups may have re- 
ferred to it ; but it was too old to be interestbg 
—even to the most industrious dealers in crim. 
con. gossip. 

The general conversation became changed to 
a theme more appropriate to the occasion; 
though a small congenial group, who had 
gathered around the young Wayland, were 
treated to some further details — ^relating to 
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the matrimonial affairs of the patriot con- 
spirator. 

Of these not much knew the courtier ; nor 
indeed any one else upon the ground. He 
could only inform his auditory — ^what some of 

them already knew : that Henry had been 

secretly married to one of the noble ladies of 
Queen Henrietta's court — that the marriage 
ceremony, had been followed by an affah-, in 
which the Queen herself had taken an unusual 
interest — in short, by a separation between man 
and wife — ^by the loss of the greater part of the 
young husband's fortune — and finally by his 
disappearance, both from the court and the 
country. Among other adventurous spirits of 
the time, he had emigrated to the colonies of 
Virginia. 

To do Master Wayland justice, he evinced 
no particular hostility towards the man, whose 
history he was narrating ; though, on the other 
hand, he said nothing in his defence. It was 
not his province to make known the nature 
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of that Gonjogal quarrd; or say who was in 
fiiult. In truths the stripling but ill understood 
it He did not know that royal jealousy had 
been the cause of that sudden separation be- 
tween Henry and his bride- wife ; and that 

it was an act of royal revenge, that had trans- 
formed the courtier into a colonist. 

The subject^ after a time, losing interest, was 
permitted to drop^the conversation changing 
to other themes. 

There was one whose thoughts could not be 
distracted from it. Need I say it was Marion 
Wade?" 

Amidst the gay company, her gaiety wa# 
gone. The roses upon which the midnlay nun 
was but the moment before brightly beaming, 
had forsaken her dieeks — on that inttant whm 
the word ** wife** fell from the lipf r^ DtfffAhy 
DayrdL 

To her the bawkii^ party wa* ttfy Vjit((fif n 
party (^pka&xu«. The §omlkj tlw4t mWfitt^A 
her was only irksome and Mkiiuf^. 
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To withdraw from it had been her first 
thought. To escape observation as well: for 
she knew that the dire doud, that had settled 
over her heart, could not fail to be reflected in 
her face. 

On recovering from the shock caused by the 
unexpected announcement, she had turned her 
back upon the company, and stolen silently away. 

The trees standing closely around the spot — 
with the underwood still in foliage — ^favoured 
her withdrawal — as also the peculiar topic of 
conversation which at the moment was ab- 
sorbing the attention of all. 

She had not stayed to listen to the further 
revelations made by the courtier Wayland— • 
the one word spoken by his cousin had been 
the cue for her silent exit from the circle of 
conversation. 

She needed no confirmation of what she had 
heard. A vague suspicion already conceived, 
springing out of the ambiguity of some stray 
speeches let fall by Holtspur himself — not only 
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at thdr first interview, but while arranging die 
terms of that parting promise — ^had laid the 
foundation for an easy fidth in the statement of 
Dorothy DayrelL 

Painful as was the oonvidion, Marion oould 
not resist it She thought not al calling it in 
question. 

Once among the trees she glided rapidly on 
— knowing not whether ; n(H- caring : so long as 
her steps carried her fiu* 6rom the companion- 
ship of her own kind. 

After wandering awhile, she came to a stop ; 
and now, fn- the first time, did her countenance 
betray, in all its palpable reality, the bitterness 
that was burning within her. 

Her heart felt, as if parting in twain. A 
sigh — a halF'Suppressed scream — escaped fiiom 
her bosom ; and, but that she had seized upon 
a sapling to support hersdf, she would have 
^en to the earth. 

No pen could paint her emotions at that 
moment. They were too painful to permit of 
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speech. Only one word fell from her lips-^ 
low-murmured and in accents of extremest sad- 
ness — the black word " Betrayed !" 

Though silent in speech^ her thoughts flowed 
fast and freely. 

This, then, is the barrier that might come 
between us. Might come I Oh ! the false- 
hood ! And such a promise as I have given ! 
Despite every obstacle, to love him ! I thought 
not of this — how could I? No promise can 
bridge over such a chasm. I may not — ^I dare 
not keep it. Tis no sin to break it now. Mother 
of God ! give me the strength ! 

** Ah ! 'tis easy to talk of breaking it. Mer- 
ciful Heaven! the power has passed from 
me I 

" Tis sinful on either side. Perjury the one, 
a worse crime the other. I feel powerless to 
choose between them. Alas ! — alas ! Despite 
his betrayal, I love him, I love him ! 

**Am I not wronging him? Was not I 
the wooer — I, Marion Wade? Was it not I 
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who gave the first sign — the challenge — every- 
thing? 

" What meant he to have said at that mo- 
ment, when our last interview was interrupted ? 
What was it^ he was about to declare — and 
yet hesitated? Perhaps he intended to have 
made this very disclosure — ^to tell me all ? Oh 
I could have forgiven him ; but now I may not 
— I dare not — " 

She paused, as if conscious how idle it was, 
to give thought to a resolve she had not the 
power to keep. 

''Married! Holtspur married! Alas! my 
love dream is ended! No — not ended! 'tis 
only changed from sweet to sad ; and this will 
never change till my unhappy heart be stilled 
in the sleep of death !" 

The despairing maiden stood with her white 
fingers still clasped around the stem of the sapling 
— her eyes bent upon the ground in vacant 
gaze, as if all thought had forsaken her. 

VOL. III. N 
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For some minutes she remained in this at- 
titude — motionless as the tree that supported 
her. 

The sound of an approaching footstep failed 
to startle her. She heard, without heeding it. 
Her sorrow had rendered her insensible even to 
shame. She cared little now, who might 
behold her emotion. 

The footstep was too light to be mistaken for 
that of a man. Marion had no time for con- 
jecture: for almost on the instant, she heard 
the voice of her cousin Lora calling her by 
name. 

"Marion! where are you? — I want you, 
cousin." 

" Here, Lora !" replied the latter, in a feeble 
voice, at the same titne making an effort to 
appear calm. 

" Oh !" exclaimed the pretty blonde, hur- 
riedly making her way through the underwood, 
and stopping before her cousin with blushing 
cheeks and palpitating bosom. *^ Lord a mercy. 
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coz ! — I've got such a story to tell you. What 
do you think it is ? Guess !" 

"You know, I'm not good at guessing, 
Lora. I hope you havn't lost your favourite 
merlin ?" 

" No — not so bad as that ; though I've lost 
something." 

"What, pray?" 

"A lover!" 

" Ah !" exdaimed Marion with a sad em- 
phasis. Then, making an effort to conceal her 
emotion, she added in another strain, " I 
hope Walter hasn't been flirting with Dorothy 
Dayren?" 

" Bother Dorothy Dayrell 1" 

" Well — perhaps with one you might have 
more reason to be afraid of — Miss Winnifred 
Wayland?" 

" Not so bad as that neither. It's another 
lover I've lost !" 

" Oh ! you confess to having had another. 
Have you told Walter so ?" 

n'2 
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" Bother about Walter ! Who do you think 
Fm speaking of?" 

"Captain Scartbe perhaps — whom you ad- 
mire so much. Is he the lover you have 
lost?" 

" Not so bad as that neither. Guess again ?" 

" A third there is, or has been ! You wcked 
coquette ?" 

"Not I. I never gave him the slightest 
encouragement. I am sure, never. Did you 
ever see me, coz ?" 

" When you tell me who this lost lover is, I 
shall be the better able to answer you." 

" Who he is I Comet Stubbs, of course." 

" Oh ! he. And how have you come to lose 
him? Has he made away with himself? 
He hasn't drowned himself in the mere, I 
hope?" 

" I don't know. I shouldn't like to swear 
he hasn't. When I last looked upon his ugly 
face, I fancied there was drowning in it. Ha ! 
ha! ha!" 
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*• WeD, my light-hearted coz ; your loss 
seems to sit easily upon you. Pray explain 
yourself." 

** Marion !" said Lora, catching hold of her 
cousin's arm ; and speaking in a tone of greater 
solemnity. "Would you believe it — that im- 
pertinent has again proposed to me ?" 

" What ! a second declaration ! That looks 
more like finding a lover, than losing one ?" 

"Aye, a second declaration; and this time 
far more determined than before. Why, he 
would take no denial I" 

" And what answer did you make him ?" 

" Well, the first time, as I told you, I gave 
him a flat refusal. This time it wasn't so very 
flat. It was both pointed and indignant. I 
talked to him sharp enough: no mincing of 
words I assure you. And yet, for all that, the 
piff persisted in his proposal, as if he had the 
power to force me to say, yes ! I couldn't get 
rid of him, until I threatened him with a box 
on the ear. Aye, and I'd have given it him, if 
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some of the oompany hadn't come up at the 
time, and rdieved me of his importonities. I 
shouldn't have cared if I had erer giTen lum 
cause — the impudent ]dd>! I wonder that 
keeping the company of his mjre accomplished 
captain don't have the effect of refining him a 
litde — ^the impertinent upstart !" 

'' Have you told Walter f 

''No — that I haven't; and don't you, dear 
Marion. You know Walter has been jealous of 
Stubbs — ^without the slightest cause — ^aod might 
want to challenge him. I shouldn't that, for 
the world; though I'd like some one — not 
Walter — to teach him a lesson, such as your 
brave Henry Holtspur taught 

^' Ah !" exclaimed the speaker, suddenly in- 
terrupting herself, as she saw the painful im- 
pression which the mention of that name had 
produced. "Pardon me, cousin! I had quite 
forgotten. This scene with Stubbs has driven 
everything out of my mind. O, dear Marion ! 
may be it is not true ? There may be some 
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mistake? Dorothy Dayrell is wicked enough 
to invent anything; and as for that foppish 
brother of Miss Winifred Wayland, he is as 
full of conceit as his own sister ; and as full of 
falsehood as his cousin. Dear Marion! don't 
take it for truth ! It may be all a misconcep- 
tion. Holtspur may not be married after all ; 
and if he be, then the base villain ** 

" Lora !" interrupted Marion, in a firm tone 
of voice, " I command — I intrbat you — to say 
nothing of what you know — not even to Walter 
— and above all, speak not of him, as you have 
done just now. Even if he be, what you 
have said, it would not be pleasant for me to 
hear it repeated." 

" But, surely, if it be true, you would not 
continue to love him !" 

" / could not help it I am lost I must 
love him /'* 

" Dear, dear Marion !" cried Lora, as she felt 
the arms of her cousin entwined around her 
neck, and saw the tears streaming down her 
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dbeek, " I pity you*— poor Marion, firom my 
heart I pity you ! Do not weep, dearest. It 
win pass. In time you will cease to think of 
him!" 

There was but one word of reply to these 
affectionate efforts at consolation. 

It came amid tears and choking sobs — ^but 

with an emphasis, and an accent, that admitted 

of no rejoinder. 

" Never r was that word pronounced in a 

firm unfaltering tone. 

Then, tossing her head backward, and, by a 
vigorous effort of her proud spuit, assuming an 
air of indifference, the speaker clasped the band 
of her cousin ; and walked resolutely back to- 
wards the assemblage, from which she had so 
furtively separated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of all who enjoyed the sports of the hawking 
party, no one left it with a heavier heart than 
Marion Wade. The shadows of night descend- 
ing over the lake — as the company took their 
departure from its shores — might well symbolize 
the shadow that had fallen upon her heart. 
Throughout the afternoon, it had been a hard 
struggle with her to conceal her chagrin from 
curious eyes ; to appear joyous, amid so many 
happy faces ; to wear pretended smiles, while 
those around were laughing gaily. 
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All this, however, her strength of character 
had enabled her to acconbplish ; though it was 
like removing a load from off her breast, when 
the falling shades of twilight summoned the 
party to a separation. 

That night no sleep for Marion Wade — ^not 
enough to give her a moment's relief from the 
thoughts that tortured her. Her pillow was 
pressed, but with a pale and sleepless cheek ; 
and often, during the night, had she risen from 
her couch, and paced the floor of her apart- 
ment, like one under the influence of a delirious 
dream. 

The bosom that has been betrayed can alone 
understand the nature of her sufferings. Per- 
haps only a woman's heart can fully appreciate 
the pain she was enduring ? Hers had received 
into its inmost recesses — into the very citadel 
itself — the image of the heroic Holtspur. It 
was still there ; but all around it was rankling 
as with poison. 

The arrow had entered. Its distilled venom 
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permeated the bosom it had pierced. There was 
no balsam to subdue the pain — no hope to 
afford the slightest solace — only regret for the 
past, and despair for the future. 

Until that day Marion Wade had never 
known what it was to be truly unhappy. Her 
pangs of jealousy hitherto experienced, had been 
slight, compared with those which were now 
wringing her breast. Even her apprehensions 
for the fate of her lover had been endurable : 
since hope for his safety had never wholly for- 
saken her. During the interval that had elapsed 
since his escape, she had not been altogether 
unhappy. Her heart had been fortified by 
hope; and still farther supported by the re- 
membrance of that last sweet interview. So 
long as Holtspur lived, and loved her, she felt 
that she could be happy — even under those cir- 
cumstances hypothetically foreshadowed in his 
parting speeches. 

There were times when she pondered on their 
mysterious import; when she wondered what 
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they could have meant — and not without a 
sense of dissatisfaction. 

But she had not allowed this to intrude itself 
either often or long. Her love was too loyal, 
too trusting, to be shaken by suspicions. She 
remembered how unjust had been those for- 
merly indulged in; and, influenced by this 
memory, she had resolved never again to give 
way to doubt, without some certain sign — such 
as the return of the love-token, as arranged 
between them. She might have had cause to 
wonder, why she had not heard from him — if 
only a word to ensure her of his safety. But 
she was not chagrined by his silence. The risk 
of communicating with her might account for 
it. Under an hypocritical pretence of duty — of 
obedience to orders he dared not depart from — 
the cuirassier captain permitted nothing — not 
even an epistle — to enter the mansion of Sir 
Marmaduke Wade, without being first sub- 
mitted to his own scrutiny. 

Since the hour of his escape, tl?^- r: ' 
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mation she had had of her lost lover — almost 
the first time she had heard his name pro- 
Dounced — was when coupled with those two 
words, that were now filling her with woe — 
" His wife /" 

Marion had heard no more. She had stayed 
for no farther torture from those scandal-loving 
lips. She had heard that her lover — the man 
to whom she had surrendered the reins of her 
heart — was the husband of another ! That was 
knowledge enough for one hour of wretched- 
ness — aye, for a whole lifetime of sadness and 
chagrin. 

Though in the midst of that gay assemblage, 
she had not essayed to seek an explanation; 
she was now desirous of having it. So long as 
the slightest remnant of either hope or doubt 
remains within the mind of one who suspected an 
unrequited passion, that mind cannot feel satisfac* 
tion. It will seek the truth — although the search 
may conduct to eternal ruin. 

So determined the daughter of Sir Marma- 
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duke Wade, during the mid hours of that sleep- 
less night ; and, long before the great bell of 
Bulstrode summoned its retainers to their daily 
toil, the young mistress of this lordly mansion 
might have been seen — closely wrapped in cloak 
and hood — issuing forth from one of its portals ; 
and, under the grey light of dawn, with quick 
but stealthy step, making her way over the 
dew-bespangled pastures of its park. 

The gate through which she had often passed 
outward into the high road — often, of late, with a 
heart trembling in sweet anticipation — was the 
one towards which she directed her steps. 

How different was now her prospect — how 
dissimilar her purpose ! She went not forth to 
meet one, who, though still undeclared, she 
instinctively believed to be her lover — loyal and 
true. Her errand was no more of this joyous 
nature, but the sad reverse. It was to make 
inquiries as to that lover's loyalty, or seek con- 
firmation of his falsehood ! 

Who could give the wished-for informa- 
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tion? From whom were the inquiries to be 
made? 

Shecould think of noonesave Holtspur himself ; 
and the white paper — clutched in a hand almost 
as white — concealed under her doak, gave a 
due to her design. It was an epistle that had been 
penned by the light of the midnight lamp, and 
sealed under a flood of scorching tears. There 
was no direction upon it — only the name Henry 
Holtspur. She knew not his address. She 
was taking it to a place where she had hopes 
of seeing some one, who might be able to for- 
ward it to its destination. 

The path she was following pointed to this 
place. It was the road leading to Stone Dean. 
It was not the first time she had thought of 
thus communicating with her absent lover. She 
had forborne, partly through fear of being be- 
trayed by those to whom her letter might be 
entrusted — partly by the feminine reflection, 
that he, not she, should be the first to write — 
and partly by the hope, deferred from day to 
day, that he would write. 
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These hindrances she regarded no longer. An 
epistle was now addressed to him — far different 
from that hitherto intended. It was no longer 
a letter of love, but one filled with reproaches 
and regrets. 

« « « « 

Marion Wade was not the only one under her 
father's roof, who at that same hour had been 
employing the pen. Another had been similarly 
occupied. 

As a soldier, Scarthe was accustomed to keep 
early hours. It was a rare circumstance for 
him to be a-bed after six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In those times of political agitation, the 
military man often took part in state intrigues ; 
and in this craft the cuirassier captain, under 
the guidance of his royal patroness, had inex- 
tricably engaged himself. 

This double duty entailed upon him an ex- 
tensive correspondence ; to which his morning 
hours were chiefly devoted. Although essen- 
tially a man of pleasure, he did not surrender 
himself to idleness. He was too ambitious, to 
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be inactive ; and both his military and political 
duties were attended to with system and energy. 
On the day of the hawking party, his cor- 
respondence had fallen behind ; and, to dear off 
the arrears, he was astir at a very early hour 
next morning, and busy before his writing table. 
His military and political despatches were not 
the only matters that called for the use of his 
pen on this particular morning. Upon the 
table before him lay a sealed packet, that might 
have contained a letter, but evidently something 
more — ^something of a different character, as 
indicated by its shape and size. 

But there was no letter inside ; and the ob- 
ject within the envelope might be guessed at, by 
the soliloquy that fell from the lips of Captain 
Scarthe, as he satei regarding it. It was a 
glove — the white gauntlet^ once worn upon the 
hand of Marion Wade — once worn upon the 
hat of Henry Holtspur, and thence surrepti- 
tiously abstracted. It was once more to be re-» 
stored to its original owner, in a secret and 

VOL. Ill* Q 
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mysterious manner; and to that end bad it 
been enclosed in a wrapping of spotless paper, 
and sealed witb a blank seal stamp. 

As yet there was no superscription upon the 
parcel ; and he who bad made it up, sate con- 
templating it — pen in band — as if uncertain 
as to bow be should address it. It was not 
this, however, about which he was pausing. 
He knew the address well enough. It was the 
mode of writing it — the chirography — that was 
occupying bis thoughts. 

" Ha !" be exclaimed at length, " an excellent 
idea ! It must be like his handwriting ; which 
in all probability, she is acquainted with. I can 
easily imitate it. Thank fortune I've got copies 
enough — in this traitorous correspondence." 

As be said this, he drew towards him a num- 
ber of papers, consisting of letters and other 
documents. They were those he had taken 
from Stone Dean, on the morning of Holtspur's 
arrest. 

After regarding them for some seconds — with 
the attention of an expert, in the act of deci- 
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phering some difficult manuscript — he took his 
pen, and wrote upon the parcel the words, 
" Mistress Marion Wade'^ 

"That will be enough," reBected he. "The 
address is superfluous. It would never do for 
it to be delivered at the house. It must be put 
into her hands secretly, and as if sent by a 
trusty messenger. There's no reason why she 
should mistrust the woodman Walford. She 
may know him to have been in Holtspur's ser- 
vice, and can scarce have heard of his defection. 
He'll do. He must watch for an opportunity, 
when she goes out. I wonder what delays the 
knave. He should have been here by this time. 
I told him to come before daylight. Ha I speak 
of the fiend ! That must be his shadow passing 
the window ?" 

As Scarthe said this, he hastily rose to his 
feet ; scattered some drying sand over the wet 
superscription ; and, taking the packet from the 
table, walked towards the door to meet his 
messenger. 

o 2 
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It was the traitor Walford, whose shadow 
had been Been passing the window. His patron 
found him standing on the step. 

He was not admitted inside the house. The 
business, for the execution of whidi he was re- 
quired, had been abready arranged ; and a few 
words of instruction, spoken in a low tone, suf- 
ficed to impart to him a full comprehension of 
its nature. 

He was told that the packet then placed in 
his hands, was for Mistress Marion Wade ; that 
he was to watch for an opportunity when she 
should be out of doors ; and deliver it to her — 
if possible, unseen by any third party. He was 
instructed to assume an air of secrecy ; to an- 
nounce himself as a messenger firom Henry 
Holtspur; and, after delivering a verbal mes- 
sage — supposed to proceed from the cavalier, 
but carefully concocted by Scartbe — he was to 
hasten out of the lady's presence, and avoid the 
danger of a cross-questioning. 

"Now, begone!" commanded his employer, 
when he had completed his chapter of instruc* 
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tions. " Get away from the house — if you can, 
without being observed. It won't do for you 
to be seen here at this early hour — least of all 
on a visit to me. Let me know when you have 
succeeded ; and if you do the business adroitly, 
I shall double this douceur.** 

As Scarthe said this, he slipped a gold coin 
into the hand of the pseudo- messenger; and, 
turning upon his heel, walked back towards his 
apartment. 

The woodman, after grinning gleefully at the 
gold that lay glistening in his palm, thrust the 
piece into his pocket ; and, gliding down from 
the steps, commenced making a stealthy depar- 
ture through the shrubbery. 

He little thought how near he was to the 
opportunity he desired — of earning the duplicate 
of that douceur. 

But fate, or the fiend, was propitious to him. 
On clearing the moated enclosure, he saw before 
him the form of a woman, closely wrapped in 
doak and hood. 

She, too, seemed hastening onward with 
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stealthy step ; but the tall, symmetrical figure, 
and the rich robes that enveloped it, left no 
doubt upon the mind of Walford as to the 
person who was preceding him down the sloping 
avenue of Bulstrode Park It was the young 
mistress of the mansion — she for whom his 
message was intended — she who would be made 
wretched by its delivery. 

The emissary of Scarthe neither knew, nor 
would have cared, for this. His only thought 
was to earn the promised perquisite ; and, with 
this object in view, he foUowed the female figure 
fast flitting toward the gate of the park. 

Quickly and silently did Marion glide upon her 
errand. Absorbed by its painful nature, she 
fancied herself unobserved. She saw not that 
dark form skulking but a short distance behind 
her, like an evil shadow, ill defined, under the 
dim light of the dawn — and keeping pace with 
her as she advanced. 

Unconscious of the proximity of her suspi- 
cious follower, she passed out through the park 
gates, and on along the forest road — a path well 
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known to her. Never before had she trodden 
it with a heavier heart. Never before had she 
stood under the shadow of the trysting tree — to 
her now sadly sacred — influenced by such paiq- 
ful emotion. 

She paused beneath its spreading branches. 
She could not resist the mystic spell, which the 
place seemed to cast around her. There was 
something, even in the sadness of its souvenirs, 
that had a soothing effect upon her spirits, that 
could scarce have been more embittered. 

Whether soothing, or saddening, she was 
permitted to indulge only a short time in silent 
reflection. A heavy footfall — evidently that of 
a man*— was heard approaching along the path, 
and shuffling among the crisp leaves with which 
it was bestrewed. 

The sounds grew louder and drew nearer ; until 
he who was causing them came in sight — a 
rustic making his way through the wood. 

Marion knew the man — the woodman Wal- 
ford. 

She knew him only by sight, and but slightly. 
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She had no words for such as he— especially in 
an hour like that. 

She moved not. Her eyes were averted. The 
intruder might have passed on, without receiving 
from her even a nod of recognition, had such 
been his wish. 

It was only on hearing her own name pro- 
nounced, and seeing the man advance towards 
her, that the young lady took note of his pre- 
sence. 

''Mistress Wade!" muttered he, awkwardly 
uncovering his head, and making a bow of 
doubtful politeness. 

"What want you with me, sir?** asked 
Marion, in a tone that betrayed both annoyance 
and astonishment. 

" Ive been follerin' thee, mistress, all the way 
frae the big house. I wanted to see thee alone." 

" Alone ! And for what purpose, sirrah ?" 

The interrogatory was uttered in a voice that 
betokened indignation not unmingled with alarm. 
No wonder. He to whom it was addressed 
was not the man, with whom a timid woman 
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would elect to hold an interview, alone, and in 
the heart of a wood. 

Was the rustic intruding himself with an evil 
intention ? 

The apprehensions, thus quickly conceived 
were as speedily dissipated by the woodman 
declaring himself to have come in the capacity of 
a messenger. 

"I ha' brought thee a package, Mistress 
Wade," said he, drawing something from under 
the skirt of his doublet. '' It be a small 'un, I 
trow ; but for all that I darn't gie it ye afore 
company — for I had orders not to, by him as 
sent me." 

" Who sent you ?" hastily inquired the lady, at 
the same time taking the packet from the hand 
of the cautious carrier. 

" Master Holtspur," bluntly replied the man. 

*' I darn't stay here aside ye," continued he. 
" Some of them may come this way, an* see us 
thegither. I've only to tell you that Master 
Holtspur be safe ; an* that it be all right atween 
him an its toi/e. They be reconc'ded agin« 
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But I needn't be tellin ye that : I s'pose it's all 
wrote inside the package. Now^ mistress, I 
must away, an' get back to him as sent me. 
Good mornin' ". 

With another grotesque attempt at polite 
salutation, the deliverer of the message walked 
hurriedly away ; and was soon lost to the sight 
of its trembling recipient. 

Marion had listened to his words without 
knowing their wicked design — without even sus- 
pecting that they were false. But, false or true, 
she did not imagine there could be a new pang 
conveyed in their meaning. She had already 
felt the sting, as she supposed, — in all its black 
bitterness ! She did not believe that in the same 
quiver, there was another arrow, bearing upon its 
point a still more potent poison. 

She felt it, as with trembling fingers she broke 
the seal, and tore open the envelope of that tiny 
parcel. To her heart's core she felt it, as her 
eyes rested uponthecontents. Her token returned 
to her— that fatal gift— <Ae White Gauntlet I 
The glove dropped to the ground ; and, vrith 
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a suppressed scream — that sounded like the knell 
of a shattered heart — sank Marion Wadebesideitl 

For some moments she lay along the grass, like 
some beautifulstatuestruckdown from its pedestal. 

She was not unconscious— only unnerved, 
and rendered powerless by a strong, quick spasm 
of despair. 

Beyond the stifled scream, that escaped her as 
she fell,, no sound passed from her lips. Hers 
was a despair that speech was incapable of re- 
lieving. There was nothing on which hope 
could hinge itself. The restored token told the 
tale in all its sad reality. A letter — a volume 
could not have conveyed the information more 
fully. HoUspar no longer loved her I 

There was even a more fell reflection. He 
had never loved her : else how could he have 
changed so soon ? 

The paroxysm at length passed; and the 
prostrate form once more stood erect. Erect, 
but not triumphant. Sad and subdued was the 
spirit that animated it — almost shivered by that 
fearful shock. 
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In silent agony she turned to go homeward. She 
no more remembered the errand that had sum- 
moned her forth. It was no longer of any im- 
portance. The information she would have 

• 

sought had met her on the way — had been c5om- 
municated, with a fullness and surety that left 
nothing to be added. Holtspur loved her no 
more. With that thought in her mind, what 
mattered it whether he were married or no? 
But the words of the messenger had equally 
ended all doubt of this. If there might be any 
lingering uncertainty, as to what she had heard, 
there could be none as to what she saw. There 
lay the White Gauntlet under her eyes — down 
among the weeds. It lay neglected as if without 
an owner — no more to be regarded by Marion 
Wade ; or only as the cause of a life-long anguish. 
Slowly and sadly she retraced the forest path ; 
slowly and sadly she re-entered the gateway of 
the park ; slowly and sadly walked back along 
that avenue, once trodden by her with a bosom 
filled with supremest joy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The course which Scarthe was pursuing may 
seem strange. He now knew that for the hand 
of Marion Wade, Holtspur could not be his rival. 
What then could be his motive for sending back 
the glove : for motive there must have been ? 

There was one ; though to say the truth it 
was not very definite. 

He was still uncertain as to the state of 
Marion's heart — still in doubt whether the white 
gauntlet had or had not been a gage d^ amour. If 
the former^ then the restoring of it as designed 
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by him might produce a revulsion of feeling in 
his own favour ; if not, no evil could result to 
him from the act. 

On his side the sending back of the glove 
was a mere conjectural experiment — made under 
a vague fancy that it might, to some little ex- 
tent, further his interests. If in the mind of 
Marion Wade there existed a partiality for the 
patriot conspirator, a slight such as that should 
crush out every vestige of the feeling, and create 
a reaction in favour of the first fresh lover whp 
might present himself — Richard Scarthe more 
likely than any other. Little did he anticipate 
the terrible effect which that returned token, with 
the message that accompanied it, would have 
upon her who was to receive it. He knew 
nothing of the strange conditions which the 
lovers had arranged at their last parting. 

He had too much experience in the heart of 
woman to have reasoned thus — had he not been 
purblind with his own passion. In this con- 
dition, however, he gave way to a fancy, that. 
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under other circumstances, he would have in- 
stantly rejected. 

He was also influenced by considerations of 
a very different kind. The hand of Marion 
Wade was almost as desirable as her heart — or 
rather the fortune that should accompany it. 
The cuirassier captain possessed but his pay — 
along with proud patronage it is true — but, 
neither was anything to make him, what he 
should become as the son-in-law of Sir Marma- 
duke Wade. 

The crisis had arrived to attempt bringing 
about this desired relationship. It must not be 
delayed. The power he possessed for its accom- 
plishment might at any moment pass out of his 
hands. The times were uncertain ; and pro- 
crastination might imperil his chances of success. 

The sending of the glove was the first move 
in the matrimonial scheme he had concocted. 
It was to be followed by an offer of his 
hand. If the offer should be accepted, well ; 
if not, then stronger measures were to be adopted. 
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Such was the programme that bad passed 
through the mind of Richard Scarthe, and was 
still before it, as he paced the floor of his apart- 
ment, an hour after having dismissed the messen- 
ger Walford. 

" I wonder/' said he, as he reflected upon the 
importance of time, " when the fellow Walford , 
will succeed in delivering his false message? 
He's but a dull-brained dolt; though knave 
enough for that, or anything else. I hope he 
won't be so stupid as to bring it back to the 
house; or give it her in the presence of any one. 
Surely he will have understood my instructions 
about that ? I told him to watch for her till she 
walked abroad, and alone. But when may that 
be ? Perhaps not to-day ; nor to-morrow ; nor for 
many days ? I'm burning with impatience to 
bring the business to a conclusion. What, after 

all my well-conceived strategy, if Ho ! 

who comes yonder ? By Heaven ! 'tis Walford ! 
What brings the brute back? From the grin 
upon that hideous countenance of his — intended 
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no doubt for a snoile — one might fancy he had 
already accomplished his errand. I must go 
forth and meet him — before he shows himself in 
front of the windows. It's early yet, and I see 
no one abroad; still some of them may be 
astir inside ? He must not be seen coming 
here." 

With this reflection, Scarthe seized his beaver ; 
and, flinging it upon his head, sallied forth from 
the house. 

In the thick of the shrubbery he encountered 
the returning envoy. 

" Well, Walford," said he, " what has brought 
you back so soon ? Has anything miscarried ?" 

" Not as I knows on. Master capten. Only 
as bein' an early bird this mornin' I ha' picked 
up the early wurum." 

" Ah ! what mean you by that ?" 

" I gin it to her." 

" Gin it to her ? What, and to whom ?" 

" The packidge — to the young lady." 

" What, you don't say that you have seen — '* 

VOL III. p 
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" Mistress Marion ? Sartintly I do, Master 
capten. Seed her ; gied her the packidge ; an' 
sayed, what you told me to say." 

"When? Where? 

" For the first — it han't been gone a half-hour 
since the words passed out o' my mouth ; and 
as to the where, that war 'bout a mile from heear 
-—on the wood road as runs from the Park to 
Stone Dean." 

" She there at this hour ? You QHist be mis- 
taken, my man ?" 

" No mistake about it, Master capten ; I seed 
her, and spoke to her, as you bid me. I've seed 
her a many a time along that road. It be a 
favourite ride wi' her ; but she bean't a horse- 
back this mornin.' She be afut." 

" And alone, you say ?*' 

" Sartinly, Master : else how could I ha' gied 
her the packidge ? You told me to let no one 
see me handin it to her." 

" This is strange," muttered Scarthe to him- 
self. " You are sure there was no one near her ?" 
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" I seed ne'er a creetur." 

" What was she doing?" 

"Nothin/ Capten; only standing under a 
tree — the big beech as grows in the middle o' 
the road. I went up to her pretty quick, lest 
she might gi' me the slip. After I put the 
packidge in her hand, and sayed what you told 
me, I coomed directly away." 

"You left her there?" 

" Left her, jest as I found her — under the big 
beech." 

" And you met no one, as you returned along 
the road ?" 

" Neither met nor passed a sinner." 

" You think she may be there still ? You 
say you came direct ?" 

" Straight as the road 'ud let me, Capten. I 
won't say she be theear still — that are, under the 
tree ; but she ain't got home as yet : for I coomed 
as fast as my legs 'ud carry me. I knew you 
didn't want me seen about here, and thought I 
would be safest to coom up afore the sarvints 

p 2 
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were stirrin.' She beean't got home yet, nor 
half o' the way — even supposin' she set off right 
^fter me." 

" The road to Stone Dean, you say ?" 

*■ That as gooes through Stampwell's wood, 
an' over the hills. It strikes off from the King's 
highway, a leetle beyont the gates o' the park." 

" I know — I know. There, my man ! Some- 
thing to get you your morning dram. Away at 
once ; and don't let yourself be seen in my com- 
pany. Go where you like now ; but be in your 
own nest at night : I may want you." 

The messenger took the money ; and along 
with it his instant departure. 

" What the deuce can she be doing out at 
this hour ?" inquired Scarthe of himself, as he 
strode nervously across the parterre. 

" Ha ! the place — the forest road leading to 
Stone Dean 1 Can it be possible that h o ' 
The fiends ! If it be so, I may yet be in time 
tp take him. Ho, there !" he cried to the guard 
corporal, who had just appearedoutsidethe court- 
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yard gate. ** A dozen men to horse. Quick, 
corporal ! Let them not lose a moment. I 
shall be out before they have time to strap on 
their saddles." 

And, having delivered these orders, he turned 
back into his room ; and commenced encasing 
his body in the steel armour, that lay in pieces 
around the apartment. 

In less than ten minutes' time he was armed 
cap-ct'pied. Staying only to quaff off a cup of 
wine — which he hurriedly filled from a decanter 
that stood upon the side table — he passed out 
of his apartment; and strode clanking along 
the stone-flagged corridor that communicated 
with the rear of the dwelling. 

Emerging into the courtyard, he mounted his 
horse — already caparisoned to receive him ; and, 
giving the word of command to the cuirassiers, 
who had climbed to their saddles, he galloped 
out of the court — on toward the entrance of 
the park that opened in the direction of Stone 
Dean. 
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It was a short gallop — ending almost as soon 
as it had begun. It came to a termination, at 
the head of the hill — down which trended the 
long avenue skirted with chestnut trees. 

There Scarthe suddenly checked his steed — 
at the same time giving his followers the order 
to halt. 

Naturally enough, the troopers were a little 
surprised at this sudden interruption of their 
ride ; but they were altogether astonished at a 
second order — following quick upon the first — 
which enjoined upon them to wheel round, and 
return to their stables ! 

They obeyed, though not without, a show of 
reluctance. They would much rather have con- 
tinued their excursion — supposing it to have 
been intended for some foraging expedition that 
promised pleasure and plunder. 

They were not entirely ignorant of what had 
caused the countermand. As they were wheel- 
ing upon the path, they had caught sight of an 
object at the other end of the avenue, whose 
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motions betrayed it to be animate. Though 
but dimly seen through the dawn, and under 
the shadow of the chestnuts, they could tell 
what it was — the figure of a woman. 

" A sail in sight !" muttered one, who had 
seen saltwater service. "The captain's going 
to hail the craft ; and don't want us Jack-tars 
on the quarter deck." 

" *Tis she !" muttered Scarthe to himself, as 
his followers retired. "Even if he has been 
with her, 'twould be of little use going after 
4^him now. He would scarce be such a fool as 
to remain upon the ground. Tis impossible she 
can have seen any one, since Walford left her ? 
There has not been time for an interview such 
as that. She may have been with him before ? 
If so, the sham message will result in my own 
discomfiture. Or she may have been expecting 
him, and he has not come ? If so, the parcel 
would be just in time. I can scarce look for 
such a lucky combination of circumstances I" 
" What shall I do ?" he continued, after a 
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pause. '^ If she has not met him^ it is a splen- 
did opportunity for my proposal ! The events 
are ominous of success. Shall I make it now — 
this moment?'' 

" There is danger in delay," he muttered, as 
the old adage came into his mind. " She may 
have some means of communicating with him ; 
and the glove trick may be discovered ? I shall 
trust no longer to chance. This uncertainty is 
insufferable. Within the hour I shall put an 
end to it, and find out my fate, one way or the 
other. If accepted^ then shall Richard Scarthe 
play traitor to his king, and the good knight 
Sir Marmaduke may con^»re to his heart's con- 
tent. If rejected, then — in that contingency — 
ah — then — the old rebel will risk the losing of 
his head." 

"Now, Mistress Marion Wade,*' apostro- 
phised he, as he watched the advancing figure. 
*' On thine answer tiiere is much depending : 
your father's head and my happiness. I hope 
you will be gracious, and give security to both. 
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If you refase me, then must I moke use of that 
power, with which a lucky chance has provided 
me. Surely thy father's danger will undo your 
objections ? If you resist, let the ruin fall — let 
him suffer his doom !"* 

" I must dismount and meet her," he con- 
tinued, as he saw Marion coming on with slow 
steps. ''A declaration in the saddle would 
never do. It must be made on foot — or still 
more humbly on bended knee ; and so shall it, 
if that be necessary to secure success. Ha! 
ha ! what would they say at Court ? The in- 
vincible Scarthe, who has made conquest of a 
queen, kneeling in humble suit at the feet of a 
country maiden — the daughter of a rank rebel 
— begging for her heart, and worse still, bar- 
gaining for her hand ! Ha ! ha ! ha V* 

While uttering this laugh, he flung himself 
from bis horse ; and, tossing the rein of his 
bridle over the branch of a tree, he commenced 
descending the hill. 

Although advancing towards the interview, 
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with all the nonchalance he was capable of 
assuming, he was at the same time trembling 
with apprehension as to the result. 

He met the maiden at the bottom of the hill — 
under the sombre shadow of the chestnuts. 

He encountered a look of cold surprise, ac- 
companied by a simple nod of recognition. 

Such a reception might have turned him from 
his purpose ; but it did not. He had made up 
his mind to propose ; and, without much circum- ^ 
locution, he proceeded to carry out the intention. 

" Mistress Marion Wade !" said he, approach- 
ing her with an air of profound respect, and 
bowing low as he drew near, " if you be not 
offended by my intruding upon you at this early 
hour, I shall thank the fate that has favoured 
me. 

" Captain Scarthe, this interview is unex- 
pected." 

" By me it has been sought. I have been for 
some time desirous of an opportunity to speak 
with you alone." 
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" To speak with me alone ? I am at a loss 
to know, sir, what you can have to say that re- 
quires such a condition." 

" You ahall know, Mistress Wade ; if, indeed, 
you have not divined my purpose already. Need 
I tell you that I am in love ?" 

•*And why, Sir, have you chosen me for 
this confidence? I should think that was a 
secret to be communicated only to her whom it 
concerns?'* 

" And to her alone has it been communicated. 
Surely I need not name the object of my love. 
You cannot have been blind to emotions — to 
suflferings — I have been unable to conceal. 1 
can be silent no longer. O Marion Wade ! I 
love you with all the fondness of a true aflfection 
— all the fervour of an admiration that knows 
no limits. Do notbe angry at me for thus de- 
claring myself. Do not frown upon my suit. 
O, beautiful Marion ! say that I may hope ?" 

Scarthe had dashed his helmet to the ground, 
and flung himself on his knees in the attitude 
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of an humble suppliant. With eyes upturned 
to her face, he tremblingly awaited the reply. 

She was silent. Her features betrayed no 
sign of gladness, as she listened to that earnest 
declaration. Scarce, even, did they show sur- 
prise. Whatever of this she may have felt was 
concealed under the cloud of chagrin, that, 
springing from a very different cause, still over- 
spread her countenance. 

The kneeling suitor waited some moments for 
a response ; but none was given. She to whom 
he was making suit remained proudly silent. 

Becoming sensible of a certain ludicrousness in 
the situation, Scarthe impatiently continued : — 

" Oh ! do not deny me ! At least, vouchsafe 
an answer. If it be favourable, I promise — I 
swear — that my heart — my hand — my soul — 
my sword — my life — all will be yours — ^yours 
for any sacrifice you may summon me to make. 

Marion ! — beautiful Marion Wade ! — I know 

1 am not worthy of you now. Think not of me 
as I am ; but rather what I shall be. I may 
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one day be more deserving of your esteem — per- 
haps your love. I have hopes of preferment- 
high hopes. I may be excused for saying, they 
are founded on the patronage of ^ queen. With 
one like you for my bride — my wife — highborn, 
gifted, lovelier than all others, these hopes would 
soon be realized. To be worthy of loving you 
—•to have the pleasure of illustrating you— of 
making you happy by the highest fame — I could 
accomplish anything. Fear not, Marion Wade I 
He who sues to you, if now humble, may hope 
for higher rank. Ere long shall I obtain the 
much-coveted title of Lord. It matters little to 
me. Only for your sake should I prize it* 
But oh ! hapless lord should I be, if not the lord 
of your heart ! A word, Marion Wade ! — one 
word ! Tell me I may hope ?" 

Marion turned her eyes upon the eloquent 
suppliant. His attitude, the expression of his 
countenance, and the fervent tone in which he 
had declared himself, were evidence that he was 
in earnest. She could not fail to perceive that 
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he loved her. Whatever may have been the 
deceit of his nature, in other respects, there could 
be no doubt that he was honest in his admira- 
tion for herself. 

Perhaps it was this thought that restrained 
her from making an indignant reply. Why 
should she be offended at one thus humbly suing 
— one who was willing to become her slave? 

The expression in her eye, called up by the 
attitude of the suitor, seemed to speak of pity, 
rather than indignation. 

It soon passed away ; and was succeeded by 
the same calm look of indifference — with which 
she had hitherto regarded him. 

Misinterpreting that momentary glance of 
kindness, Scarthe for an instant fancied himself 
successful. 

Only for an instant. His heart fell as he 
noted the change of countenance that suc- 
ceeded ; and it needed not for Marion to signify 
her refusal in speech. Words could not have 
more plainly told him, that his suit was rejected. 
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In words, however, he was told it; and with 
a laconism that left him no alternative, but to 
rise from his kneeling attitude, place his helmet 
onoe more upon his head, and bid Marion Wade 
good morning. 

***** 

Alone the lady pursued her homeward way-^ 
Scarthe standing silent and statue-like, till she 
had passed out of sight. Then his features sud- 
denly changed expression ; his true temper, for 
the time restrained, escaped from the control in 
which he had been keeping it ; and both voice 
and gesture testified to the terrible conflict of 
emotions that convulsed his soul. 

" I shall seek no more to sue her," muttered 
he, as he detached his bridle from the branch. 
"*Tis not the mode to deal with this proud 
damsel. Force, not favour, is the way to win 
her — at least her hand — ah! and maybe her 
heart? I've known such as she before. Are 
there not hundreds in history ? Did the Sabine 
women continue to despise their bold abductors ? 
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No ; they became loving wives : loving them for 
the very act» that, in the fancy of fools, should 
have excited their hatred ! By Heaven I I shall 
imitate those Roman ravishers — if driven to the 
dernier resort. Thank fortune ! there's another 
arrow in my quiver. And now to place it to the 
string. By this time Sir Marmaduke should be 
stirring ; though it seems be keeps not so early 
hours as his charming child I Curses I what 
can have carried her abroad ? No doubt, I shall 
discover in time ; and if it be, that — " 

He interrupted himself, as if some conception, 
painful beyond common, had caused a sudden 
suspension of his breath. 

" If it be that— a mistress, instead of a wife, 
shall I make of Marion Wade !" 

With this vile threat, he sprang nervously to 
the back of his horse ; and, deeply driving in 
the spurs, forced the animal into a rapid gallop, 
homeward against the hill. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Sir Mannaduke was in his library — not busied 
with his books, but his thoughts. 

It is unnecessary to say that these were of a 
serious nature. They were more than serious — 
they were melancholy. The cause has been al- 
ready, or may be easily, guessed. 

In the circumstances that surrounded him, 
the noble knight had more than one source of 
anxiety. But there was one now paramount — 
an apprehension for his own personal safety — 
which of course, included the welfare of those 
dear to him. 

He had reason to be thus apprehensive. He 
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knew that he had committed himself — not only 
by his presence among the conspirators of Stone 
Dean, but by various other acts that would not 
bear the scrutiny of the Star Chamber. 

Conjectures, referring to the midnight meeting 
at Holtspur's house, were at that moment more 
particularly before his mind. The arrest of 
Holtspur himself upon the following morning — 
so close on the breaking up of the assemblage — 
had an ominous significance. It suggested — in 
fact, almost proclaimed — the presence of a spy. 

If such had been among them — and Sir Mar- 
maduke could come to no other conclusion — 
then would his life be worth no more, than <hat 
of a man already attainted, tried, condemned, 
and standing by the side of the block ! 

If there had been a spy, it must feither have 
been Scarthe himself, or one who had communi- 
cated with him : else why the arrest of Holtspur ? 

Sir Marmaduke believed the captain of the 
King's cuirassiers quite capable of the infamous 
act. His apparent friendship and courtesy — his 
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professions of regret for the part he was com- 
pelled to play-— had not deceived his host. Sir 
Marmaduke had no difficulty in detecting the 
spurious pretences of his guest. 

As yet Scarthe had given him no hint of the 
knowledge he possessed. For his own reasons, 
he had carefully abstained from this. Neverthe- 
lesSy Sir Marmaduke had his suspicions. 

Unfortunately, he had no means of satisfying 
them, one way or the other. Scarthe had care- 
fully scrutinized his correspondence — under the 
pretence that he did so by orders from the King — 
and such of the members of that meeting, as 
Sir Marmaduke had been able to see personally, 
were, like himself, only suspicious. No one in 
the neighbourhood knew of the doings of that 
night, except Dancey, Walford, and Gregory 
Garth. Dancey and his daughter had both 
been absent for weeks — it was not known where ; 
Walford had no dealings with Sir Marmaduke 
Wade ; and Garth was utterly unknown to him. 

The knight knew that his liberty — his life— - 
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wen* in the scales, A feather — a breath — and 
the beam might be kicked against him. No 
wonder he was apprehensive — even to wretched- 
ness. 

There was but one clear spot in the sky — one 
beacon on which to fix his hopes — the Parlia- 
ment. 

This Parliament — afterwards distinguished as 
the **Long" — perhaps the most patriotic assem- 
bly that ever met amongst men — was about to 
commence its sittings, as well as its struggles 
with the hoary hydra of royal prerogative. To 
the oppressed it promised relief — to the con- 
demned a respite — to the inlprisoned a restora- 
tion of their liberty. 

But the royal reptile, though cowering, and 
partially crushed, had not yet been deprived of 
his fangs. There were places throughout the 
realm where his power was rampant as ever — 
where he could still seize, confiscate, and behead. 
With reason, therefore, might Sir Marmaduke 
feel dread of his vengeance. And no wonder : 
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with Sir John Elliot pining away his life in a 
prison ; with the wrongs of Lenthall, and Lil- 
burne, and Pry nne unavenged; with men walking 
the streets deprived of their ears, and outraged 
by other mutilations; with Holtspur himself, 
whom Sir Marmaduke now knew to be the 

noble patriot Henry , an outlawed fugitive, 

hiding himself from the sleuth-hounds of a 
spited queen ! 

The good knight resembled the mariner in the 
midst of a tempest. The re-summoned Parlia- 
ment was the life-boat stmggling across the surge 
— surrounded by angry breakers. Would it live 
to reach, and relieve him ? Or was he destined 
to see it strike upon a rock, and its gallant crew 
washed away amidst the waste of waters ? 

In truth, a gallant crew, as ever carried ship 
of state through the storm — as ever landed one 
in a haven of safety. Hark to their names — 
every one of them a household word ! Pym, 
Hampden, HoUis, and Hazlerig ; the Lords Kim* 
bolton, Essex, and Fairfax; and last and greatest, 
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the immortal Oliver Cromwell i It was a glorious 
galaxy of names-r-enough to inspire even the 
timid with confidence; and by sudi were the 
timid sustained. 

In the retrospect of two hundred years* along- 
side such names^ how sounds the paltry title 
of " CaroluB Rex ?^^ Even then it was, day by 
day, losing its authoritative significance. A 
crisis was coming, as when men awake from a 
drunken dream-r-when the word " loyalty *' only 
reminds them of liberties surreptitiously stolen, 
and rights too slackly surrendered ; when "king" 
sounds synonymous with "tyrant;" and "patriot" 
assumes its proper meaning. Not, as the so- 
called " statesmen " of the present day — states- 
men forsooth ! — palterers with the people's rights 
—smug trimmers of parliamentary majorities — 
bottle-holders — the very chicanes of statecraft — 
the "smush" of England's manhood, with 
reputations destined to damnation, almost as 
soon as their puny breath becomes choked within 
their inglorious coffins ! 

Oh, the contrast between that day and this — 
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the diflference of its deeds, and its men 1 — dis- 
tinct as glory from shame ! That was the 
grandest throe ever felt by England's heart in 
its aspirations after Liberty. 

Let us hope it will not be the last. Let us 
hope that the boasted spirit of Great Britain — 
at this hour lower than it has ever been — will 
have a speedy resuscitation ; and strike to the 
dust the demon of thraldom, m whatever form 
he may make himself manifest — in the old 
fashioned shape of serfdom^ or its modern 
substitute the tax : for, though differing in title, 
both are essentially the same. 

« 4r « « « « 

Sir ' Marmaduke sate in his library, as we 
have said, a prey to uneasy thoughts. They were 
not tranquillized by the announcement, just then 
made by one of the domestics: that Captain 
Scarthe desired an interview with him. 

" What business has he now ?" was the men- 
tal interrogatory of the knight, when the request 
was conveyed to him. 

*' Something of more than ordinary import," 
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thought he, on glancing at the countenance of 
Scarthe, as the latter presented himself within 
the apartment. 

Well might Sir Marmaduke give thought to 
the conjecture : for, in truth, was there upon the 
mind of his visitor something that might well 
merit the name of extraordinary ; which, despite 
his habitual sang froid, did not fail to show 
itself upon his features. Upon them a guilty 
intention was as plainly expressed, as if the lines 
had been letters on the page of a printed book. 

The knight knew not this intention by any 
overture hitherto made to him. He had his 
suspicions nevertheless, too truly pointing to the 
pretensions which Scarthe was about to put for- 
ward to the hand of bis daughter. These had 
been sufficiently painfnl to him : now more so, 
when coupled with that other suspicion already 
harassing him: as to the power possessed by 
his soldier guest. 

They might have been even more painful, had 
he known the extent of that power — real and 
assumed — with which the latter was endowed. 
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At that moment Scarthe carried in his pocket 
signed " Carolus Rex," an order for the knight's 
arrest, and commitment to the Tower of London ! 

It signified little, that both the order and its 
signature were counterfeits. They would be 
equally efficacious for the purpose intended. Sir 
Marmaduke had not the means, nor would he 
be allowed the opportunity to test their genuine- 
ness. 

They were forgeries both. It was in con- 
cocting them that Captain Scarthe had spent 
the half hour, between the time of his parting 
with Marion Wade, and betaking himself into 
the presence of her father. 

Before Sir Marmaduke he now stood, prepared 
for an emergency he had already contemplated — 
ready for its extremest measures. 

" Pardon me, Sir Marmaduke Wade !" began 
he, bowing with ceremonious respect. " Pardon 
me for intruding upon you at this early hour ; 
but my business is of importance. When you 
have heard it, you will no doubt excuse this 
deviation from the rules of etiquette." 
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'^ Captain Scarthe is, I presume, on the per- 
formance of some duty ; and that wiU be his 
excuse." 

" In truth, Sir Marmaduke, I have a double 
errand. One is on duty — and I grieve to say a 
painful duty to me. The other I might designate 
an errand of affection ; and could I flatter my- 
self that it would prove a welcome one to you, 
I should deem it as pleasant as that of my duty 
is painful." 

" You speak in enigmas, ar ? I cannot 
comprehend them. May I ask you to tell me, 
in plain speedi, what are your two errands? 
One, you say, is painful to yourself — the other, 
on certain conditions, may prove pleasant. 
Choose which you please to communicate 
first.'' 

" Sir Marmaduke Wade,'' rejoined the cui- 
rassier captain, ''you accuse me of drcumlocution. 
It is an accusation I will not give you cause to 
repeat. My first errand — and that to me of 
most importance — ^is to teU you that I love your 
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daughter ; and that I wish to make her my 
wife." 

"I admire your candour, Captain Scarthe; 
but permit me to say, in reply, that the in- 
formation you have thus volunteered concerns 
my daughter, more than myself. You are free 
to impart it to her ; as is she to answer you 
according to her inclinations." 

" I have imparted it. I haye already pro- 
posed to her." 

" And her answer ?" 

" A refusal.^' 

" And you come to me •! i!or what purpose* 
Captain Scarthe?" 

" Need I declare it, Sir Marmaduke ? I love 
your daughter with all the love of my heart. I 
would wed her — make her hj^py — in time, per- 
haps, high and noble, as any in the ]an(|. I 
know that I offer myself under unfavourable 
circumstances. But with your assistance. Sir 
Marmadukc; — ^your authority exerted over her — " 

" You need not go on, sir ;" said Sir Marma- 
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duke, interruptiDg the petitioner ia a calm, firm 
tone. " Whatever answer my daughter has 
given you shall be mine. You speak of my 
authority. I have none in such a matter as this. 
The father has no right to restrain, or thwart, the 
inclinations of his child. I have never assumed 
such a power ; nor shall I now — either in your 
favour, or against you. If you have won the 
heart of Marion Wade, you are welcome to wear 
it — welcome both to her heart and hand. If 
not, you need not look to me. So far as I am 
concerned, my daughter is free to accept whom- 
soever she may please, or reject whom she may 
dislike. Now, sir !" added the knight, in a tone 
that told of stern determination, '' that matter is 
ended between us — I hope to your satisfaction." 
*' Enough ! " ejaculated Scarthe, his voice 
betraying indignant chagrin. " 'Tis just as I 
expected," he muttered to himself. ^' It will be 
idle to urge the matter any more — at least until 
I've got my lever on its fulcrum; then, per- 
haps " 
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" May I beg of you to make known your 
other errand, sir?" said Sir Marmadukei im- 
patient to bring the unpleasant interview to a 
termination, ** that which you say is of a painM 
nature ?" 

" I say it with truth," rejoined Scarthe, still 
keeping up a show of sympathy for his victim. 
" Perhaps you will not give me credit for the 
declaration ; though I pledge my honour — as a 
gentleman holding the commission of the king 
— that a more unpleasant duty, than that which 
is now before me, I have never been called upon 
to perform." 

" When you condescend to make it known, 
sir, perhaps I shall be the better able to judge. 
Can I assist you in any way ?" 

*' O, Sir Marmaduke — noble Sir Marmaduke 
Wade ! I wish it were in my power to assist 
you" 

"Ha!" 

" Alas ! But a short month ago I could with 
indifference have enacted the part I am now 
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called upon to play. Then I knew you not. I 
knew not your daughter. Oh 1 that I had never 
known one, or the other — neither the noble 
father, nor the " 

" Su" 1" interrupted Sir Marmaduke sternly, 
'^ I beg you will come to the point. What is 
this disagreeable communication you would 
make? You surprise and puzzle me." 

"I cannot declare it with my own lips. 
Noble knight ! excuse me from giving speech 
to it. Here are my orders — too plain — too 
peremptory. Read them for yourself!" 

Sir Marmaduke took hold of the paper — 
extended to him, apparently, with a trembling 
hand. The hand trembled that received it. 
He read : — 

'^To y* Captain Richard Scarthe, com- 
manding y* cuirassiers at Bulstrode Park, 

''It hath come, to y* knowledge of his 
Majestie that Sir Marmaduke WadCy Knight, 
hath been guilty of treasonable practices and 
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designs against his Majestic and y* govern- 
ment. Therefore Captain Scarthe is hereby 
commanded to arrest y* said Sir MarmaduhCy 
and convey him to y* Tower prison^ there to 
await trial by Star Chamber^ or such other 
Court as may be deemed sufficient for y' crime 
charged. 

^^ And Captain Scarthe is moreover en- 
joined and commanded by his Majestic to lose 
no time in carrying out y* said command of 
his Majestic^ but that he proceed to its execu- 
tien on y* receipt of these presents. 

"Given at my Palace, Whitehall. 
« CAROLUS REXr 

" I am your prisoner, then ?" said Sir Mar- 
maduke, folding up the paper, and returning it 
to the cuirassier captain. 

" Not mine, Sir Marmaduke. Alas ! not 
mine, but the king's." 

"And where am I to be taken? But I 
forget. I need not have asked." 
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" The place is mentioned in the despatch/' 

"The time too!" 

" I regret it is so," rejoined Scartbe, with a 
pretence of being pained in the performance of 
his duty. "By this document you will per- 
ceive, that my orders are peremptory." 

"I presume, I shall be permitted to take 
leave of my family ?" 

" It grieves me to the heart, Sir Marmaduke, 
to inform you that my instructions are pdnfully 
stringent. Even that has be'en made a part of 
them." 

" Then I am not to bid &rewell to my chil- 
dren, before parting with them — perhaps, for 
ever?" 

" Do not talk thus, sir," said Scarthe, with a 
show of profound sympathy. " There must be 
a misunderstanding. Some enemy has been 
abusing you to the ear of the king. Let us 
hope it will be nothing serious in the end. I 
wish it were otherwise ; but I am instructed in 
a confidential despatch — that, after making 
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known the order for your arrest, I am not to 
permifc any comaiunicatioQ between you and 
your friends — even the members of your own 
famQy — except in my presence.'^ 

*'In your presence be our parting then. 
Can I summon my children hither ?" 

" Certainly, Sir Marmaduke. Alas ! alas ! 
that I am compelled to be the witness of such 
a sad spectacle/' 

41 « * « 

Scarthe truly characterised the scene that 
followed, by calling it a sad spectacle. Such it 
was — too sad to be described : the cuirassier 
captain appearing as much affected as any of 
those who assisted at it I 

In an hour after. Sir Marmaduke Wade — in 
the custody of a cuirassier guard — might have 
been seen passing out of Bulstrode Park, on his 
way to that famous, or rather infamous, recepta- 
cle of political prisoners — the Tower of London. 



VOL. IIL 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In less than a week from this time, Sir Marma- 
duke Wade stood in the presence of the Star 
Chamber — that Court which for long years had 
been the dread — less of criminals, than of inno- 
cent men. 

When accuser and judge are one and the 
same person, condemnation is sure to follow. In 
Sir Marmaduke's case the accuser was the king 
himself. The Star Chamber was a mere 
mask — a means of carrying out his arbitrary 
acts, while screening him from their respon- 
sibility. 

The trial was as much a farce, as if it had 
been held before a conclave of the Holy Inquisi- 
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tioQ. Indeed, both Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court bore a close resemblance to 
that terrible tribunal ; and, like the latter, how- 
ever farcide might be the form of their trials, 
they had too often a tragical ending. 

Sir Marmaduke's trial, like many others of 
the time, was a mockery of justice — a mere 
formality to satisfy the slight remnants of liberty 
that still lingered in the Constitution. The 
Court had already doomed him. It needed only 
for the . Star Chamber to indorse the foregone 
decree ; which was done by its truculent judges 
without any delay, and with as little noise or 
ceremony. 

The knight was accused of treason towards 
the crown — of conspiring against the king. 

The charge was proven; and the criminal 
was condemned to death, by the mode in use 
against political offenders of the time. His 
sentence was : — to be beheaded upon the 
block. 

He was not even confronted with his accusers ; 

r2 
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and knew not who they were who bore witness 
against him. But the noost specific charge 
brought up — that of his presence and speech at 
the night meeting at Stone Dean — left him no 
reason to doubt that Richard Scarthe was one 
of their number — if not the prime instigator of 
the prosecution. 

During the investigation, the accused was kept 
in complete ignorance, both of the witnesses and 
the testimony preferred against him. None was 
allowed in his favour-;-no advocate was permitted 
to plead for him ; and indeed, long before his 
trial came to a termination, he had made up his 
mind as to the result. 

It was scarce a shock to him, when the 
president of that iniquitous conclave, pronounced 
in mock solemnity the sentence of death. 

But it was a terrible shock to two tender 
hearts, when his son, Walter, hurrying home 
after the trial, carried the melancholy tidings — 
to the mansion of Bulstrode, soon to be deprived 
of its master. 
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Never was the hypocrisy of Richard Scarthe 
more successfully exerted than in that sad hour. 

The children of his victim were almost de- 
ceived into a belief in his friendship. So sincere 
did. his expressions of sympathy appear, and so 
often were they repeated, that Walter and Lora 
became almost disarmed as to his treason ; and 
even Marion wavered in her suspicions of the 
honesty of this accomplished impostor. 

Could Sir Marmaduke have communicated 
with them, there would have been no danger of 
such a deception. But this he was not allowed 
to do. From the hour of his arrest, his enemy 
had adopted every precaution to prevent it. The 
parting with his children had taken place in 
Scarthe*s presence — where no word could be 
spoken unheard. Afterwards, from his prison 
in the Tower, he had not been allowed to hold 
the slightest intercourse with the outside world — 
neither before his trial, nor after it. Only a few 
minutes had his son Walter been permitted to 
stay in his company ; and then only with spies 
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and jailers standing near, and listening to every 
speech that passed between them. 

Sir Marmaduke had not even found oppor- 
tunity to communicate to his son the suspicions 
he entertained : that the man who was making 
such loud protestations of sympathy and friend- 
ship, was not only his enemy, but the very 
individual who had denounced him. 

To Walter, and Lora, and Marion, all this 
remained unknown. It had never occurred to 
them to speculate on the cause of Scarthe's ab- 
sence from the mansion — during the two days 
of the trial. Little did they suspect that the 
double-tongued villain — so profuse in expressions 
of sympathy and condolence — during that inter- 
val, had been himself in the presence of the Star 
Chamber— secretly testifying against the accused 
— freely supplying the testimony that had sealed 
his condemnation. 

« « « « 

On the morning after the sad intelligence had 
been conveyed to the inmates of Bulstrode man- 
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sioD, Marion was in her chamber^ the victim of 
a double sorrow. 

The Spaniards have a proverb, "One nail 
drives out another " f^n clavo saca otro clavoj, 
intending to convey, by this homely figure, that 
the heart cannot contain two sorrows at the same 
time, but that one must give place to the other. 

To some extent is this proverb true ; but, like 
most others, yielding to certain conditions. For 
a while recent sorrow, overweighing that of an- 
terior date, may tend to its alleviation. If it be 
greater, it may conduct to its cure ; but, if less, 
the old grief will in time return, and again re- 
sume dominion over the throne of the heart. 

Either one of the sorrows from which Marion 
suffered, was enough to have occupied her heart, 
to the exclusion of the other ; and yet, her ex- 
perience confirmed the proverb only in part. 
Long after listening to the sad tale told by her 
brother, she had brooded over the misfortunes of 
her much-loved father, and the fearful fate that 
was awaiting him. But love is stronger than 
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filial affection ; and there were intervals, during 
which, her anguish for a parent she was about 
to lose, was perhaps, less intense than that for a 
lover she had already lost ! Judge her not 
harshly, if in the midst of her convulsive grief, 
there were moments when her mind dwelt upon 
the other and older sorrow. Judge her not 
harshly ; but as you would yourself be judged ! 

She was not alone. Her affectionate cousin 
was by her side ; and near by, her fond brother. 
They had passed the night together — in vain 
endeavours to impart mutual consolation. Their 
cheeks and eyes told of a night spent in sleep- 
lessness and tears. 

Spent in mutual counsel, too; which they 
seemed to have exhausted : as was testified by 
the words now spoken by Walter. 

Marion had suggested an appeal to the Queen 
— had proposed making a journey to London for 
this purpose. 

" I fear it will be of no use," rejoined the ex- 
courtier. " I fell upon my knees before her — I 
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protested our father*s innocence — I entreated her 
with tears in my eyes ; but she gave me no 
hope. On the contrary, she was angry with 
me. I never saw her so before. She even in- 
sulted me with vile words : called me the cub of 
a conspirator ; while Jermyn, and Holland, and 
others of the young lords in her company, made 
merry at my expense. The king I dared not 
see. Ah ! sister ; I fear even you would meet 
no favour among that Court crew. There is 
but one who can help us ; and that because he 
is of their kind. You know who I mean, 
Marion ?" 

'* You speak of Captain Scarthe ?' ' 

"I do." 

*' Indeed ! it is true," interposed Lora. " You 
know he has more than once thrown out bints, 
as to what he could do to obtain dear uncle's 
freedom. I would go upon my knees to him, if 
it were of any use ; but you know, Marion, one 
word from you would be worth all the entreaties 
that Walter and I could make. O^ cousin ! let 
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US not speak in riddles at such a time as this. 
You know the reason ?'* 

" Marion !" said Walter, half divining Lora's 
implied meaning ; " If this man speak sincerely — 
if it be true that he has the influence he boasts 
of — and I have heard as much at Court — then 
there may be a hope. I know not to what Lora 
refers. She says that a word from you may ac- 
complish much. Dear sister ; is it a sacrifice ?" 

" You have styled it truly, Walter, in calling 
it a sacrifice. Without that, my entreaties 
would be vain as yours. I am $ure of it.'' 

" Say, sister ! What sacrifice ?" 

" My hwid— 'my hand !'* 

" Dear, dear Marion ! If it be not with your 
heart, you cai^not promise it-r-you could not 
give it." 

" Without such promise, J Hnow he would 
deny me." 

" The wretch ! 0, heavens ! And yet it is 
our father's life — ay, bi^ very life !" 

" Would it were mine !" exclaimed Marion, 
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with a look of abandoned anguish ; *^ only mine. 
The thought of death would be easier to endure 
than the sorrows I have already !** 

Walter comprehended not the meaning of 
her wild words. Lora better understood their 
import. 

Neither had time to reflect upon them: 
for, on the instant of their utterance, Marion 
rose to her feet, and walked with a determined 
air towards the door of the apartment. 

" Where are you going, de^r cousin ?" asked 
Lora, slightly frayed at Marion's resolute mien. 

•* To Captain Scarthe,*' was the firm rejoinder. 
*' To fling myself ^t his feet — ^prostrate, if he 
please it ; to ask him the price of myfather^B 
lifer 

Before either cousin or brother could inter- 
fere, to oppose or strengthen her resolution, the 

self-appointed i^uppliant had passed out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The sentence passed upon Sir Marmaduke had 
given Scarthe a new string to his bow; and 
the crisis had now arrived for testing its 
strength. 

He had easily obtained the knight's condem- 
nation. From the peculiar interest which he 
possessed at Court, he knew — or believed — 
that with equal facility he could procure his par- 
don. 

In his own mind he had resolved upon doing 
this. On certain conditions Marion Wade might 
expect a prompt answer to the inquiry she was 
about to make. It was already determined upon : 
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the price of Sir Marmaduke's life would be the 
band of his daughter. 

Scarthe did not design addressing his reitera- 
ted proposal to the condemned knight ; but to 
Marion herself. His former appeal to the father 
had been met with a refusal so firm, that from him 
he might readily apprehend a similar response. 
True, at that time the knight was only threatened 
with danger. Now, death stared him in the 
face — death inglorious, even ignominious. The 
prospect could not fail to cause fear and falter- 
ing ; and an ordinary man should be only too fain, 
by any means, to save himself from such a fate. 

But Sir Marmaduke Wade was not one of 
this stamp. On the contrary, he was just the 
type of those antique heroic parents, who prefer 
death to the sacrifice of a daughter's happiness. 
Scarthe knew it ; and believed it quite possible 
that the conditions he meant to offer might still 
provoke a noble and negative rejoinder. Al- 
though he had not determined to forego the 
chances of a last appeal to the condemned 
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prisoner, this was only to be made in the event of 
Marion's rejection of his terms. Filial affection 
was first to be put upon its trial. After that it 
would be time to test the parental. 

This design had been conceived, before the 
trial of Sir Marmaduke — even previous to his 
imprisonment : for it was but a sequence of his 
scheme ; and he who concocted it had only been 
waiting for the knight's condemnation, to bring 
matters to a climax. 

Of the sentence he had been already advised 
— in fact, knew it before leaving London. 
Twenty-four hours sooner he could have com- 
municated the intelligence to those whom it 
most concerned ; but, for reasons of his own, he 
had preferred leaving it to reach them through 
the natural channel — ^by the return of Walter 
from that short sad interview, the last he had 
been permitted to hold with his unfortunate 
father. 

It was late in the evening when Walter ar- 
rived to tell the melancholy tale. Perhaps, had 
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the hour been earlier, Scarthe would have in- 
truded upon the scene of sorrow — to speak his 
sham sympathy, and mingle hypocritical tears 
with those that were real. As it was, he only 
expressed himself thus by deputy — sending one 
of the domestics with a message of condolence, 
and reserving his interview with Marion for the 
morrow. 

It was his design to see her, just at that hour 
when it might be supposed, the first fresh throes 
of her sorrow had subsided, and his proffer of 
assistance might stand a better chance of being 
appreciated. 

Ever since the departure of the prisoner he 
had been cunningly preparing his plans. He 
had lost no opportunity of letting it be under-- 
stood — or at all events surmised — that he 
possessed the power to save. He had hinted at 
great sacrifices that would accrue to himself 
in the exertion of this power — at the same time, 
making certain inuendos, that left the conditions 
to be guessed at. 
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His scheme had become matured. To-morrow 
would see it carried into effect, either for faihure 
or success, and that morrow had now arrived. 

On the eve of action he was far from being 
either confident, or tranquil. As he paced the 
large drawing-room of the mansion, previous to 
asking an interview with its young mistress, his 
steps betrayed agitation. His glances told of 
mingled emotions — hope, fear, and shame : for, 
hardened as he was, he could not contemplate 
his sinister intent without some slight sense of 
abasement. Several times had he laid his hand 
upon the bell, to summon some one, as the 
bearer of his request; but as often had his 
resolution failed him. 

" By Phcebus ! Tm a fool," he exclaimed at 
length, as if to fortify his courage by the self- 
accusation : '* and a coward, too ! What have I 
to fear ? She cannot refuse me — with her 
father^s life as the forfeit ? She would be false 
to filial duty — affection — nature— everything. 
Bah! rU dally with doubt no longer. I'll 
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bring it to a crisis at once ! Now is the time 
or never !" 

He strode back to the table on which stood 
the bell. He took it up, with the intention of 
ringing it. The sound of an opening door, 
accompanied by the rustling of silken robes, 
caused him to turn round. She, from whom he 
was about to ask an interview, stood before him. 

Scarthe was surprised — disconcerted — as one 
detected in a guilty action. He fancied that his 
visitor had divined his intent. On glancing 
at her countenance, his momentary abashment 
became suddenly changed to a feeling of triumph. 
He fancied that he divined hers. 

She must have known he was in the room : 
else why did she not pause, or retire ? On the 
contrary, she was approaching him — she had 
never done so before — evidently with a purpose ! 
There could be but one — to ash his intercession.- 

This forestalling was in his favour. It gave 
him strength and confidence. It gave him a 
cue, for the disclosure he meditated making. 

VOL. III. s 
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" Mistress Marion !" said he, bowing low, 
*' you have saved me the chagrin of intruding 
upon your grief: for, in truth, I had intended 
soliciting an interview, to offer my poor mite of 
consolation." 

" By your own showing, sir," rejoined she, 
placing herself in a firm yet humble attitude, 
" you can do more. If I mistake not, you 
have spoken of your influence with the king ?" 

" Perhaps it is greater with the king's wife," 
replied the soldier with a smile, evidently in- 
tended to make a peculiar impression on his 
petitioner. "True, fair Marion ; I own to some 
little influence in that quarter. Tis not much ; 
but such as it be, 'tis at your service." 

" O sir ! thank you for these words. Say 
you will exert it, to save the L'fe of my father ! 
Say that ; and you shall win the gratitude of — 
of— 

" Marion Wade V 

" More than mine— my father — my brother 
— our kindred — perhaps our country — will all 
be grateful ; will bless you for the act." 
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" And of all these gratitudes, the only one I 
should in the least esteem is your own, beauti- 
ful Marion. That will be sufficient recompense 
for me." 

" Sir, you shall have it — to the very depth of 
my soul/' 

" Say rather to the depth of your heart/'' 

" I have said it. You shall have my heart's 
gratitude, now and for ever." 

'' Ah ! gratitude is but a cold word. Ex- 
change it for another." 

*' Another ! What mean you, Sir?" 

" Say your love. Give me but that, and I 
promise — I swear, by my hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter — that I shall not rest, till 
your father's pardon be obtained ; or till I, by 
my unwelcome interference in his behalf, be 
sentenced to partake of his prison and punish- 
ment ! O Marion Wade ! have mercy upon 
me ! I, not you, am the suppliant in this cause. 
Give me what I have asked ; and command me 
as your slave !" 

82 
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For some seconds Marion stood without 
making reply. 

From the fervour of his appeal, and the 
silence with which it had been received, Scarthe 
was beginning to conceive a hope ; and kept his 
eyes keenly bent upon the countenance ofhis suitor. 

He could read nothing there. Not a thought 
was betrayed by those beautiful features — im- 
movable as though chiselled out of stone. 

When she at length spoke, her answer told 
him, that he had misinterpreted her silence. 

" Captain Scarthe," said she, " you are a man 
of the world — one, as I have heard, skilled in 
the thoughts of our sex '* 

" You flatter me," interrupted he, making an 
effort to recover his customary coolness. " May 
I know why I am thus complimented ?" 

" I did not mean it in that sense. Only to say, 
that, knowing our nature as you do, you must 
be aware that what you ask is impossible ? O, 
Sir ! woman cannot give her heart. That must 
be taken from her,'' 
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" And yours, Marion Wade ?" 

" Is not in my power to give. It has been 
surrendered already." 

" Surrendered !" cried Scarthe, with an angry 
emphasis on the word: for this was his first 
assurance of a fact that had long formed the 
theme of his conjectures. " Surrendered, you 
say?" 

" 'Tis too true. Stolen, if you will, but 
still surrendered ! 'Tis broken now, and cannot 
be restored, O sir ! you would not value it, if 
offered to you. Do not make that a condition. 
Accept instead what is still in my power to give 
—a gratitude that shall know no end !" 

For some seconds the discomfited sooer neither 
spoke nor moved. What he had heard appeared 
to have paralysed him. His lips were white, 
and drawn tightly over his teeth, with an ex- 
pression of half-indignation — half-chagrin. 

Skilled as he certainly was in woman's heart, 
he had heard enough to convince him, that he 
could never win that of Marion Wade. Her 
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.declaration had been made in a tone too serious 
-1— too sober in its style — ^to leave him the ves- 
tige of a hope. Her heart had been surely 
surrendered. Strange she should say stolen! 
Stranger still she should declare it to be broken ! 
Both were points that might have suggested 
curious speculations ; but at that moment Scartbe 
was not in the vein for indulging in idle hypothe- 
ses. He had formed the resolution to possess 
the handy and the fortune, of Marion Wade. If 
she could not give her heart, she could give 
these —as compensation for the saving of her 
father's Kfe. 

" Your gratitude/* said he, no longer speaking 
in a strain of fervour, but with an air' of piqued 
formality, "your gratitude, beautiful Marion, 
would go far with me. I would make much 
sacrifice to obtain it; but there is something 
you can bestow, which I should prize more." 

Marion looked—" What is it ?" 

" Your hand." 

" That then is the price of my father's life ?" 
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"It is." 

'' Captain Scartbe ! what can my band be 
worth to you, without " 

" Your heart, you would say ? I must live in 
hopes to win that. Fair Marion, reflect! A 
woman's heart may be won more than once." 

" Only once can it be lostJ* 

'* Be it so. I must bear the chagrin. I shall 
bear it all the better, by having your hand. 
Marion Wade ! I scorn further circumlocution. 
Give me what I have asked, and ycmr father 
lives. Refuse it, and he must forfeit hie head!* 

" Oh, sir, have pity ! Have you a father ? 
Ah ! could you but feel the anguish of one 
about to be made fatherless. Mercy, Captain 
Scartbe ! On my knees I ask it. O sir ! you 
can save him — you will ?" 

While speaking, the proud beautiful woman 
had dropped down upon her knees. Her rich 
golden hair, escaping from its silken coif, swept 
the floor at her feet. Her tear-drops sparkled, 
like pearls, among its profusion of tresses. 
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For a second Scarthe remained silent, gazing 
upon the lovely suppliant — a Venus dissolved in 
tears. He gazed not coldly ; though his cruel 
thoughts glowed only with exultation. Marion 
Wade was at his feet ! 

/ can save him — / will I" he answered 
emphatically, echoing her last words. 

Marion looked up — hope beaming in her 
tear-bedewed eyes. The sweet thought was 
stifled on the instant. The cynical glance, 
meeting hers, told her that Scarthe had not 
finished his speech. 

" Yes," he triumphantly continued, " I have 
said that I can, and will. It needs but one 
word from you. Promise that you will be 
mine?" 

" O God ! has this man no mercy ?" mut- 
tered the maiden, as she rose despairingly to her 
feet. 

The speech was not intended to be heard ; 
but it was. Involuntarily had it been uttered 
aloud. It elicited an instant reply. 
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" There is no mercy in love — when scorned, 
as you have scorned mine/' 

" I have not scorned it. You ask what is 
impossible." 

" No/' suddenly rejoined Scarthe, conceiving 
a hope from the gentle character of the reply. 
" 'Tis not impossible. I expect not the first- 
lings of your heart. Alas ! for me, they are 
gone. I can scarce hope for even a second love ; 
though I should do everything within the power 
of man to deserve it. All I ask for is the oppor- 
tunity to win you, by making you my wife. O, 
Marion Wade !" he continued, adopting a more 
fervent form of speech,. " you have met with a 
man^ — never before gainsayed — one who has 
never wooed woman in vain — even when wearing 
a crown upon her brow. One, too, who will not 
be thwarted. Heaven and earth shall not turn 
me from my intent. Say you will be mine, and 
all will be well. Reflect upon the fearful issue 
that must follow your refusal. I await your 
answer. Is it yes, or no ?" 
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Having thus delivered himself, the impetuous 
lover commenced pacing to and fro — as if to al- 
low time for the reply. 

Marion, on rising from her supplicating atti-. 
tude, had withdrawn to the window. She stood 
within its embayment — her back turned towards 
that dark type of humanity — her eyes upon the 
blue heaven : as if there seeking inspiration. 

Was she hesitating as to her answer? Was 
she wavering between her father's life, and her 
own happiness — or rather, noight it be said, her 
life-long misery? Did the thought cross her 
mind, that her unhappiness, springing ^om the 
defection — the deception — of her lost lover — 
could scarce be increased either in aniount or in- 
tensity ; and that the sacrifice she was now 
called upon to make could add but Jittle to a 
misery already at its maximum ? 

Whether or no, may never be reveajecj. Ma- 
rion Wade can alone disclose the thoughts that 
struggled within her soul ^t that critical mo- 
ment. 
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Scarthe ^continued to pace the floor, impa- 
tiently awaiting her decision. !Not that he 
wished it to be givep on the instant : for he 
believed that delay would favour him. A sudden 
answer might be a negative, springing from 
passion; while fear for her father's fate — - 
strengthened by reflection— might influence her 
to agree to his proposal. 

At length came the answer, or what Scarthe 
was compelled to accept as one. It came not 
in words ; but in a cry — at oqce joypus and 
triumphant! 

Simultaneous with its utterance, Marion 
Wade extended her arms ; and, flinging open 
the casement, rushed out into the verandah J 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ScARTHE stood for a time astounded — stupefied. 
Had Marion Wade gone mad ? Her singular 
behaviour seemed to say so. 

But no. There appeared to be method in the 
movement she had made. As she glided through 
the open casement, he had observed, that her 
eye was fixed upon something outside — some- 
thing that must have influenced her to the 
making of that unexpected exit. 

On recovering from his surprise, the cuiras- 
sier captain hastened towards the window ; but, 
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before reaching it, he heard sounds without, con* 
ducting him to alarming conjectures. They 
might have been unintelligible, but for the 
sight that came under his eyes as he looked 
forth. 

A crowd was coming up the main avenue of 
the park — a crowd of men. They were not 
marching in order, and might have been called 
a " mob ;" althpugh it consisted of right merry 
fellows— -neither disorderly nor dangerous. The 
individuals who composed it appeared to be of 
every condition in life, and equally varied as to 
their costumes. But the greater number of 
them could be identified as men of the farmer 
and mechanic class — the '* bone and sinew '' of 
the country. 

The miller under his hoary hat ; the butcher 
in his blood-stained boots; the blacksmith in 
grimy sheepskin ; the small shopkeeper, and 
pale-faced artizan ; the grazier and agricidturist 
of ruddy hue — alongside the tavern-keeper and 
tapster of equally florid complexion — could bo 
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distinguished in that crowd coming on towards 
the walls of Bulstrode mansion. 

The cuirassier captain had ieen such an as- 
semblage before. It might have been the same, 
that saluted him with jeers — as he crossed the 
Colne bridge, returning from his unsuccessful 
pursuit of the black horseman. With slight 
exceptions, it was the same. 

One of these exceptions was an individual, 
who, mounted on horseback, was riding con- 
spicuously in front ; and who appeared to occupy 
a large share of the attention of those who fol- 
lowed him. He was a man of mature age, 
dressed in dark velvet tunic, and with trunk-hose 
of a corresponding colour. A man with an 
aspect to inspire regard — even from a crowd to 
which he might have been a stranger. 

But he was evidently no stranger to the men 
who surrounded him : for at every step of their 
progress, thej could be heard vociferating in 
hearty hurrah, " Long live Sir Marmaduke 
Wadel" 
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It was the Knight of Bulstrode who headed 
that cheerful procession. 

Though much loved, Sir Marmaduke did not 
monopolize the enthusiasm of the assemblage. 
Mounted upon a magnificent horse — black as a 
coal fresh hoisted upon the windlass — rode by 
his side a cavalier of more youthful, but equally 
noble, aspect. 

It did not need the cry, " Hurrah for the 
black horseman !" at intervals reaching his ears, 
to apprise Captain Scarthe, who was the second 
cavalier at the head of the approaching cortege. 
The images of both horse and rider were en-* 
graven upon his memory — ^in line^ too deep ever 
to be effaced. 

What the devil did it mean ? 

This was the thought in Scarthe's mind — the 
identical expression that rose to his lips — as he 
looked forth from the opened casement. 

Sir Marmaduke Wade, on horseback — un- 
guarded — followed by a host of sympathising 
friends ! The rebel Henry Holtspur riding by 
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his side ! Marion with her yellow tresses afloat 
behind her — like a snow-white avalanche under 
the fuU flood of a golden sunlight"— gliding for- 
ward to meet them ! 

"What the devil can it mean ?" was the in- 
terrogatory of Captain Scarthe repeatedly put to 
himself, as the procession drew near. 

He was not allowed much time to speculate 
on a reply to his self-asked question. Before 
he had quite recovered from the surprise caused 
by the unexpected sight, the crowd had closed 
in to the walls ; where they once more raised 
their voices in shouts of congratulation. 

" Three cheers for John Hampden !" " Three 
more for Pym !" were proposed, and unanimously 
responded to. With equal unanimity were ac- 
cepted two cries, of far more significance in the 
ear of the royalist officer : " lA>ng live the Par- 
liament r "Death to the traitcxr Strafford r 

Though still unable to account for what ap- 
peared to him some strange travestie, Scarthe 
could endure it no longer, Strafford was his 
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peculiar patron ; and, on hearing him thus de- 
nounced, he sprang forth from the casement ; and 
ran with all speed in the direction of the crowd. 

The cuirassier captain was followed by a score 
' of his troopers, who chanced to be standing near 
— like himself at a loss to make out the meaning 
of that unlooked-for invasion. 

" Disloyal knaves !" shouted he, confronting 
the crowd, with his sword raised in a threatening 
manner, '^ Who is he that has dared to insult 
the noble Strafford ? Let me hear that traitorous 
phrase once more ; and I shall split the tongue 
that repeats it 1" 

" Not so fastish. Master !" cried a stalwart in- 
dividual, stepping to the front, and whose black 
bushy whiskers, and fantastic fashion of dress, 
proclaimed him to be the ex-footpad, Gregory 
Garth — " doan^t a be so fastish wi' yoiur threets 
— you mayen't be able to carry *em out so 
easyish as you suppose. Ye can have a try, 
though. I'm one o* them as cried : * Death to 
the treetur StraffortV 

VOL. III. T 
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As he pronounced the challenging speech, 
Garth drew from its scabbard a huge broadsword 
— at the same time placing himself in an attitude 
of defence. 

" Goo it, Gregory !" cried another colossal in- 
dividual, recognisable as Dick Dancey, the deer- 
stealer. "Gooitlikebleezes! I'll stan' to yer back." 

" And we 1" simultaneously shouted a score 
of butchers, bakers, and blacksmiths, ranging 
themselves by the side of Garth, and severally 
confronting the cuirassiers — who had formed a 
phalanx in rear of their chief 

Scarthe hesitated in the execution of his 
threat. He saw that his adversaries, one and 
all of them, wielded ugly weapons ; while his 
own men had only their Kght side-arms — some 
even without arms of any kind. The attitude 
of the opposing party — their looks, words, and 
gestures — told that they were in earnest in their 
resolution to resist. Moreover, it was stronger 
than his own ; and constantly gaining accessions 
from the crowd in the rear. 
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With the quick perception of a skilled strate- 
gist, Scarthe saw that in a hand-to-hand fight 
with such redoubtable antagonists, his men 
would have the worst of it. This influenced 
him to pause in his purpose. 

The unexpected opposition caused him to 
change his design. He suddenly resolved to 
retire from the contest; arm and mount his 
whole troop; sally forth again; and rout the 
rabble who had so flagrantly defied him. 

Such was the project that had presented itself 
to his brain; but before he could make any 
movement, Sir Marmaduke had dismounted 
from his horse, and placed himself between the 
opposing parties. 

" Captain Scarthe !" said hp, addressing him- 
self to the ofiicer, and speaking in a calm tone — 
in which a touch of irony was perceptible ; " In 
this matter, it appears to me, you overstep the 
limits of your duty. Men may differ in opinion 
about the merits of the ' noble Strafford,' as you 
have designated Thomas Wentwoi:th. He is 

t2 
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now in the hands of his judges ; who will no 
doubt deal with him according to his de- 
serts." 

'' Judges !" exclaimed Scarthe, turning pale 
as be spoke ; *' Earl Stra£ford in the hand of 
judges ?" 

*' It is as I have said. Thomas Wentworth 
as this moment occupies the same domicile 
which has been my dwelling for some days past ; 
and from which I am not sorry to have been 
ejected. I know, Captain Scarthe, you could 
not have been aware of this change in the for- 
tunes of your friend : since it was only yesterday 
he made his entrance into the Tower !'' 

"Strafford in the Tower 1" gasped out' the 
cuirassier captain^ utterly astounded at the intel- 
ligence. 

"Yes," continued the knight; "and soon to 
stand, not before the Star Chamber — which was 
yesterday abolished — ^but a court that will deal 
more honestly with his derelictions — the High 
Court of Parliament. Thomas Wentworth ap- 
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pears in its presence — an attainted traitor to his 
country." 

"Long live the Parliament! Death to the 
traitor Strafford !" were the cries that responded 
to the speech of Sir Marmaduke — though from 
none to whom the announcement was new. 
The men, who accompanied the knight to his 
home, had already learnt the news of Strafford's 
attainder ; which, like a blaze of cheerful light, 
was fast spreading over the land. 

For some seconds Scarthe seemed like a man 
bereft of reason. He was about to retire from 
the spot, when Sir Marmaduke again addressed 
him — speaking in the same calm voice, but with 
a more perceptible irony of tone — 

" Captain Scarthe," purused he, " some time 
ago, you were good enough to bring me a des- 
patch from the king. It is my fortune to be 
able to reciprocate the compliment — and in kind. 
I am the bearer of one for you — also from his 
Majesty, as you may see by the seal." 

Sir Marmaduke, as he spoke, exhibited a 
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parchment bearing the stamp of the royal 
signet. 

" On that occasion/' continued he, " you were 
good enough to have it read aloud — so that the 
bystanders should have the benefit of its contents. 
In this, also shall I follow your example." 

" On saying this the knightly bearer of the 
despatch broke open the seal, and read : — 

" To y* Captain Scarthe, commanding y* 
King's cuirassiers at Bulstrode Park. 

^^ His Majestie doth hereby command y' 
Captain Scarthe to withdraw his troops from 
y' mansion of Sir Marmaduke Wade, and 
transfer y' same to quarters in our Royal 
Palace at Windsor ; and His Majestie doth 
further enjoin on his faithful officer, y* said 
Captain Scarthe, to obey this order on y* in- 
stant of receipt thereof. 

CAROLUS REX. 
" Whitehall.** 
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The despatch of his " Majestie" was received 
with a vociferous cheer ; though there was not 
a voice in the crowd to cry " Long live the 
KingT* They knew that the amende^ thus 
made to Sir Marmaduke Wade, was not a 
voluntary act on the part of the Royal cuckold, 
hut had been wrung from his fears. It was the 
Parliament who had obtained that measure of 
justice ; and once more rang out the cry : — 

" Long live the Parliament 1" 

Scarthe's chagrin had culminated to its 
climax. He was black in the face, as he strode 
off to make preparations for his departure; and 
the words " coward" and " poltroon," mut- 
tered hissingly through his closed teeth, were 
not intended for the citizens who were jeering, 
but the sovereign who had exposed him to such 
overwhelming humiliation. 

In less than ten minutes aflber, he was seen at 
the head of his troop galloping outward through 
the gates of Bulstrode Park, having left a few 
stragglers to look after the impedimenta. 
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He was not likely ever to forget the loud 
huzza, that rose ironically from the crowds as his 
discomfited cuirassiers swept past on their de- 
parture. 

* » ♦ ♦ 

At the moment of his dismounting, Marion 
had rushed into the arms of Sir Marmaduke. 

" Father !" exclaimed she, joyfiiDy, trembling 
in his embrace. " Saved ! you are safe !" 

^' Safe, my child 1 Sure with such a brave 
following, I may feel safe enough !" 

'^ And I am spared. Oh ! to come at such 
a crisis 1 Just as I was on the eve of consent- 
ing to a sacrifice — painful as death itself." 

" What sacrifice, my diaughter ?" 

" Myself— to him yonder. He promised to 
obtain your pardon; but only on the condition, 
I should become " 

Marion hesitated to pronounce the terms that 
Scarthe had proposed to her. 

" I know them," interposed Sir Marmaduke. 
" And you would have accepted them, noble girl ! 
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I know that too. Thank heaven ! my pardon 
has been obtained, not through the favour of an 
enemy, but by friends — foremost among whom 
is this gallant gentleman by my side. But for 
him, the King's grace might have come too 
late." 

Marion looked up. Holtspur, still seated 
in his saddle, was tenderly gazing upon her. 

It was at this moment, that Sir Marmaduke 
was called upon to interfere between the cuiras- 
siers of Scarthe, and his own enthusiastic escort. 
For an instant Marion and Holtspur Were left 
alone. 

" I thank you, sir," said she, her voice 
trembling from a conflict of emotions — " I 
thank you for my father's life. The happiness 
arising from that is some recompense — for — 
for the misery you have caused me.** 

" Misery, Marion ? I— I ." 

** Oh, sir, let it pass. Tis better without 
explanation. You know what is meant — too 
well you know it. O Henry ! Henry ! I could 
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not have believed you capable of such a decep- 
tion — such cruelty/' 

" Cruelty r 

" No more — go — go ! Leave me to my 
sorrow — leave me to a life-long repentance !" 

" I obey your commands," said Holtspur, 
taking up his bridle-reins, as if with the inten- 
tion of riding away. " Alas !" he added, in an 
accent of bitterness, " whither am I to go ? For 
me there is no life — no happiness — where thou 
art not. O God ! whither am I to go ?" 

" To yow wxfey^ muttered Marion, in a low 
reproachful tone, and ^ith faltering accent. 

" Ha ! 'tis that ! You have heard then ?" 

" All— all.'' 

" No — not all — I have no wifey 

" O sir ! Henry ! Why try to deceive me 
any longer ? You have a wife ! I have been 
told it, by those who know. It is true 1" 

" I have deceived you. That is true, that 
only. I had a wife. She is dead ^ 

" Dead !" 
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"Aye, dead/' 

" I acknowledge my crime," continued he, 
after a solemn pause. " I should have told you 
all. For my justification I can plead only my 
own wrongs, and your beauty. / lov^d you, 
while 9he was still living.^* 

"P, mercy! what is this? She is dead; 
and you love me no more ?" 

*' No more ? What mean you, Marion ? 
Heart and hand, soul and body, I am yours. I 
swore it at our last interview. It cost no sacri- 
fice to keep the oath : I could not break it if 
I would." 

" O Henry \ This is cruel. Tis insulting ! 
Have you not kept that promise ? How, then, 
can you be true to your troth ?" 

" What promise ?" 

" Cruel— cruel I You are trifling with my 
misery ; but you cannot make it more. Ah ! 
the white gauntlet I When it was brought 
back — with your message that accompanied it — 
my dream of happiness came to an end. My 
heart was broken !'* 
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" Brought back — the white gauntlet — mes- 
sage !" 

" Marion !" cried Sir Marmaduke, who had 
by this time disposed of the pretty quarrel be- 
tween Scarthe and his own following ; " In- 
doors, my daughter ! and see that your father's 
house does not forfeit its character for hospi- 
tality. There's dust upon the king's highway ; 
which somehow or other has got into the throats 
of our worthy friends from Uxbridge, Denham, 
and Iver. Surely there's an antidote in the 
cellars of Bulstrode ? Go find it, my girl !" 

Promptly did Marion obey the commands of 
her father ; the more promptly, from having 
been admonished, by the surprise exhibited in 
Holtspur's countenance, that the return of her 
token would admit of a different interpretation, 
from that she had hitherto put upon it. 



Time permitting, it would be a pleasant task 
to depict the many joyous scenes that took place 
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in the precincts of Bulstrode Park, subsequent 
to the departure of Scarthe and his cuirassiers. 

Lora, no longer subject to the tiresome itor 
portunities of Stubbs, found little else to do 
than listen to Walter's pretty love prattlings — 
excepting to respond to them. 

Near at hand were two hearts equally en rap- 
port with one another — equally brimful of be- 
atitude — trembling under a passion still more 
intense—the one paramount passion of a life, 
destined to endure to its ending. 

It was no young love's dream, — no fickle 
fondness — that filled the bosoms of Henry 
Holtspur and Marion Wade ; but a love that 
burned with a bold, blazing flame — like a torch 
that no time could extinguish — such a love as 
may exist between the eagle and his majestic 
mate. 

With all its boldness, it sought not notoriety. 
The scenes in which it was displayed lay not 
inside the walls of the proud mansion ; nor yet 
within the enclosure of its park. A spot to 
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Marion Wade reminiscent of the keenest pang 
she had ever experienced — was now the oft- 
repeated scene of earth's purest pleasure — at 
least its supremest. Oft might the lovers have 
been seen in that solitary spot, under the 
spreading beech tree, not recumbent as Tityrus, 
but seated in the saddles, their horses in close 
approximation — the noble black steed curving 
his neck, not in proud disdain, but bent caress- 
ingly downward, till his velvet muzzle met in 
friendly contact with that of the white palfrey. 

And yet there was scarce necessity for these 
clandestine meetings. The presence of Scarthe 
and his cuirassiers no longer interdicted the 
entrance of Henry Holtspur into the mansion of 
Sir Marmaduke Wade — who was ever but too 
happy to make his preserver welcome. 

Why then did the lovers prefer the forest 
shade, for interviews, that no one had the right 
to interrupt? Perhaps it was caprice? Per- 
haps the mystic influence of past emotions — in 
which, to Marion at least, there was a co- 
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mingling of pain with pleasure? Perhaps, 
and more probably, their choice was deter- 
mined by that desire — or instinct — felt by all 
true lovers, to keep their secret unrevealed — 
to indulge in the sweetness of the stolen ? 

Whatever may have been their motive, they 
were successful in their measures. Oft, — al- 
most daily, — did they meet under the spreading 
tree whose sombre shadow could not dim the 
bright colour of Marion's golden hair, nor make 
pallid the roseate hue of her cheeks — always 
more radiant at parting ! 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

To bring our drama to a denouement^ only 
two more scenes require to be described. 

Two scenes were they, antagonistic in charac- 
ter, — though oft coupled together, like their 
emblematical deities in the pagan Pantheon. 

Over the first, presided Mars. The god 
called cruel — and not always just — on this 
occasion, gave the victory to the side that 
deserved it. 

For three years had the trumpet of war been 
braying loudly over the land: and England's 
best blood, marshalled into the field, was ar- 
rayed on both sides of the fraternal strife. The 
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combatants had become known as royalist and 
republican : for the latter phrase— first breathed 
by Holtspur in the secret conference at Stone 
Dean — was no longer a title to be concealed. 
On the contrary, it had become openly avowed 
—proclaimed as a thing to be proud of — as it 
ever will and must among enlightened and 
noble men. 

There were heard also the words " Cavalier" 
and " Rotmdhead ;" but these were only terms 
of boasting and reproach — proceeding princi- 
pally fjpom the lips of ribald royalists, humiliated 
by defeat, and giving way to the ferocious in- 
stincts that have distinguished " Toryism" in all 
times ; alas ! still rife at the present day, both 
in the tax-paying shires of England, and the 
slave-holding territories outr^ the Atlantic. 

The "Cavalier" of Charles's time — so spe- 
cifically styled — was a true sham; in every 
respect shabby as his modem representative, the 
swell — distinguished only by his vanity and his 
vices; with scarce a virtue: for, even in the 

VOL. III. u 
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.ordinaiy endowment of courage, he was not 
€qual to his " Roundhead" antagonist. His title 
of " cavalier,** and his " chivalry/' like that of 
the Southern slave-driver, were simply pseudo- 
nyms — a ludicrous misapplication of terms, self- 
appropriated by a prurient conbeit. 

It had come to the meeting on Marston 
Moor — that field ever to be remembered with 
pride by the lovers of liberty. The rash swag- 
gerer Rupert, disregarding the counsels of a 
wiser head, had sallied forth from York, at the 
head of one of the largest armies ever mustered 
on the side of the king. He had already raised 
the siege, so gallantly protracted by the Marquis 
of Newcastle ; and, flushed with success, he was 
in haste to crush the ci-devant besiegers ; who, 
it must be confessed, with some dispirit were 
retiring — though slowly, and with the sulky 
reluctance of wounded lions. 

Rupert overtook them upon Marston Moor ,- 
where, to his misfortune, they had determined 
on making stand. 
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It is not our purpose to describe that famous 
fight — which for a time settled the question 
between Throne and Tribune. Of the many 
thrilling episodes witnessed on Marston Moor, 
one only can be of interest in this narrative ; 
and it alone is given. 

Among the followers of the impetuous prince 
was one Richard Sparthe — ^late promoted to be 
a colonel, and commanding a *^ colour" of 
cuirassier horse. On the opposite side, among 
the following of Fairfax, was an officer of like 
rank — a colonel of cavalry — by name Henry 
Holtspur. 

Was it destiny, or mutual design, that 
brought these two men together, face to^ face, in . 
the middle of the fight? It may have been 
chance — a simple coincidence — but whether or 
no, of a certain they so met upon Marston Moor. 

Scarthe rode at the head of his glittering 
troop. Holtspur astride his sable charger, gal- 
lantly conducted into the field the brave yeomen 
of Bucks clad in doth doublets of forest green,— 

u2 
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each bestriding a horse be had led from his 
own stable, to figure in this glorious fight for 
freedom. 

While still a hundred yards separated the 
opposing parties, their leaders recognized one 
another. There was also a mutual recognition 
among their men: for many of those com- 
manded by Scarthe were the cuirassiers who had 
been billetted at Bulstrode mansion ; while many 
of the "green coats-' in the following of the 
black horseman had figured conspicuously in 
that crowd who had jeered the soldiers on their 
departure fi-om its park. 

On identifying each other as old antagonists 
there was a general desire on both sides to 
be led forward. This impulse, however, was 
stronger in the breasts of the two leaders ; who, 
without waiting to give the word to their men, 
put spurs to their horses, and galloped across 
the intervening space. In a second's time, both 
had separated from the general line of battle, 
and were fast closing upon each other. 
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Their followers taken by surprise at this un- 
expected action, for a moment remained without 
imitating their rapid advance. Two young offi- 
cers only — one from each side — had ridden after 
their respective chiefs ; not as if stirred by their 
example, but to all appearance actuated by an 
analogous hostility. 

The action of these youths, — known to their 
comrades as the cornets Stubbs and Wade — did 
not attract any particular attention. The eyes 
of all were upon the two chiefs — Scarthe and 
Holtspur — each exhibiting that mien that pro- 
claimed him determined upon the death of his 
adversary. 

V In the breast of Scarthe raged the fires of a 
long enduring rancour — fed by the remembrance 
of former defeats — stimulated to a fiendish 
fierceness by never-dying jealousy. 
^ In the bosom of Holtspur burned a nobler 
flame — an impulse 'altogether unselfish — though 
not less impelling him towards the destruction 
of his antagonist. 
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The proud republican saw before him a true 
type of the Janizary— one of those minions who 
form the protecting entourage of tyrants — ^ready 
to ride over and oppress the peoples of the Earth 
— ready even to die in their infamous harness 
— on the battle-field breathing with their last 
breath that senseless, as contradictory dedaration ; 
that they die for kinff and country ! 

Holtspur had no personal antipathy to Scarthe 
— at least none like that by which he was 
himself regarded. 

Notwithstanding the wrongs which the latter 
had attempted to inflict upon him, his antagonism 
to the royalist officer was chiefly of a political 
character — chiefly the sublime contempt which 
a republican must needs feel for a partizan of 
monarchy — whether simpleton or villain : since 
one of the two he mu^t be. It was sufiicient, 
however, to stimulate him to a keen desire to 
kill Scarthe — such as the shepherd may feel 
for destroying the wolf that has been preying 
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upon his innocent fold^ or the game-keeper the 
'' vermin" that has been spoiling his master's 
preserves. 

Nerved by noble thoughts — confident in a 
holy cause — sure of the thanks of millions yet 
to be — did the soldier of liberty charge forward 
upon his adversary. 

The action was instantaneous; the event 
quick as the kiUing of a stoat, crushed beneath 
the heel of the irate keeper. In less than a 
score of seconds — after the commencement of 
the encounter — Scartbe lay motionless upon 
the turf of Marston Moor — doubled up in 
his steel equipments, like a pile of mediaeval 
armour ! 

By this time the two comets were crossing 
swords ; but before either could give the other 
a death wound, the royalist bugles brayed the 
"Retreat;" and the gallant "green coats,*' 
sweeping over the field, put the discomfited cui- 
rassiers to flight ; who from that moment, with 
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the rest of Rupert's army, made more use of 
their spurs, than their sabres. 



One more act, and the curtain must close 
upon our drama. 

The mise en %cene of this act has been already 
presented ; and, as often on the stage, it is again 
repeated ; with but little change in the dramatis 
.mrsona. 

Bulstrode Park is once more enlivened by a 
fete champetre^9& before, the old Saxon camp 
being its arena. 

An occasion, even more joyful than then, 
has called together the friends of Sir Mar- 
maduke Wade; in which category might 
be comprised every honest man in the shire of 
Bucks. 

The camp enclosure is capable of containing 
many thousands. It is full : so full, that there 
is hardly room for the sports of wrestling and 
/single stick, bowls, and baloon — which are, 
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nevertheless, carried on with zealous earnestness 
by their respective devotees. 

What is the occasion ? Another son come 
of age? It cannot be that: since there 
is but one heir to Sir Marmaduke's estate; 
and his majority has been already commemo- 
rated? 

It is not that. An event of still greater in- 
terest has called together the concourse in 
question. A double event it might be designa- 
ted : since upon this day the knight of Bulstrode 
has given away two brides ; one to his own son — 
the other to an " adventurer," formerly known 
as Henry Holtspur, the " black horseman," but 

of late recognized as Sir Henry , a colonel 

in the Parliamentary army, and a member of the 
Parliament itself. 

I have told who are the bridegrooms. I 
need not name the brides: you have already 
guessed them; 

Behold the two couples, as they stand upon 
the green-tufted bank — overlooking the sports 
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— pleased spectators of the people's enjoy- 
ment. 

For a short while your eyes will rest upon 
the more youthful pair — the pretty Lora Love- 
lace, and her cousin-husband Walter. 

'Tis well you have first looked upon them : 
for your eye will scarce care to return to them. 
Once bent upon Marion Wade, it will not wish 
to wander away. There you will behold all 
those hues most distinguished in nature — the 
blue of the sky — the gold scattered by the sun 
— the radiance of the rose. Shapes, too, of 
divine ideal corresponding to such fair colours : 
the oval of the forehead ; the arched outline of 
the nose ; the spiral curving of the nostrils ; 
the hemisphere expressed in two contiguous 
bosoms; and the limitless parabola passing 
downward from her lithesome waist — are all 
conspicuous proofs that, in the coustruction of 
Marion Wade, Nature has employed the most 
accomplished architects — in her adornment, the 
most skilful of artists. 
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The crowd has eyes for no one else. She is 
alike the cynosure of gentle and simple. It is 
only when these reflect on their late acquired 
privileges, that they gaze with grateful pride 
upon the man who stands by her side, — 
recognized by all present as one of the 
patriot heroes who has helped them to their 
liberty. 

On this day of the double marriage, as on 
that of Walter's majority, there are morris-dan- 
cers ; and, as before, are persopated the " merry 
men'* of Sherwood Forest. But, with some 
unnoticeable exceptions, the individuals who now 
figure as the representatives of the outlawed 
fraternity are not the same. The huge bearded 
man, who in grotesque attirje personifies Little 
John, can be recognized as the ex-footpad 
Gregory Garth. No wonder he plays the part 
to perfection! The representative of Robin 
Hood is different; and so also she who per- 
forms the metier of Maid Maiian^ 

The latter is a girl with golden hair ; and the 
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outlaw chief is the ex-cuirassier Withers — long 
sbce transformed into a staunch supporter of 
the Parliament. 

Why is Bet Dancey not there as of yore ? 
And where is the woodman Walford ? 

There are few upon the ground who could 
not answer the^e questions : for the sad tragedy, 
that will account for the absence of both, is still 
fi^sh in the minds of the multitude. 

A middle-aged man of herculean frame, lean- 
ing against a tree, looks sadly upon the sports. 
All knew him to be old Dick Dancey the deer- 
stealer. His colossal form is bowed more than 
when last seen r for he has not been abroad for 
months. He has come forth to the marriage 
fete for the first time — from his lone forest hut ; 
where for months he has been mourning the 
loss of his only child — daughter. There is sad,- 
ness in his glance, and sorrow in his attitude. 
Even the ludicrous sallies of his friend and con- 
federate, Garth, cannot win from him a smile ; 
and, as he looks upon the timid fair-haired re- 
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presentative of Maid Marian^ and renaembers 
his own brave, and brown, and beautiful Betsey, 
a tear, telling of a strong heart's despair, can 
be seen trickling down his rudely furrowed 
cheek. 

Ah ! the brave and beautiful Betsey — for she 
was both — well may her father sorrow for her 
fate : for it was one of the saddest. Her love— • 
her wild passion — ^for Henry Holtspur, however 
unholy in its aim, was hallowed by truth, and 
ennobled by generous unselfishness. It should 
be regarded with the tear of pity — not the smile 
of contempt. It led to her untimely end. 
She died by the hand of the lurching ruffian, 
who had laid presumptuous claim to her love — 
by the weapon he had threatened to wield — but 
dared not — against the man he foolishly believed 
his rival. 

His own end was more just and appropriate. 
That with which, during all his life, he had 
been warring, was called into requisition to ex- 
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pedite his exit from the world. He terminated 
1m existence npon a tree I 



The/ete cdebrating the double marriage— 
unlike its predecessor, came to a conclusion, 
without being interrupted by any unpleasant in- 
cident. Everybody on the ground seemed 
happy ; excepting, perhaps, the bereaved father, 
Dick Dancey, and one other who was present — 
almost without a purpose — Dorothy Dayrell. 

If she had come with a purpose^ it must 
have been to criticise. 

But her piquant satire had now lost its point ; 
and no one seemed to sympathise with her, 
when in allusion to the love-token that appeared 
conspicuously in the hat of Marion's husband, 
she made these somewhat j^^ observations : — 

" A white glove ! In truth, a true symbol of 
a woman just become wife ! Now spotless as 
snow — soon to be soiled — perchance cast away 
in contempt ! Nous verrons r 
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The hypothetical prophecy found no sup- 
porters, among those to whom it was addressed. 
Perhaps no one — save the spiteful prophetess — 
either believed, or wished, that such should be 
the fate of 
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THE END. 
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